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THE LAST BELIEVER IN THE PHNIX. 

Nearly fifty years ago I wrote an article on the 
*Pheenix’ in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia.’ It was 
literary and historical rather than philosophical ; 
and, after enumerating the different writers who 
had mentioned the bird in more or less detail, I 
said that probably one of the last believers in its 
existence was Alexander Ross, who is now best 
known from the lines in ‘ Hudibras ’:— 

He was a very great philosopher, 
Who had read Alexander Ross over. 

To this remark I appended the following note :— 

“The writer wishes it to be recorded for the informa- 
tion of posterity, that, since writing the above sentence, 
he has found at Oxford a very learned scholar, who at 
this very time (June, 1840) seriously believes in the ex- 
istence of the pheonix.” 
I have lately thought that this fact is so remark- 
able that it deserves to be brought forth from its 
hiding-place in a note in the ‘ Penny Cyclopzedia,’ 
where it was never likely to attract attention, and 
to be placed in some well-known receptacle of lite- 
rary curiosities, like ‘N. & Q.’ I also think that 
there is now no impropriety in saying that the 
“‘ learned scholar” alluded to was the Rev. J. B. 
Morris, commonly called by his friends (of whom 
I was one) “ Jack Morris.” He was a Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and in 1842 gained the 


prize offered for an “Essay towards the Conversion 
of Learned and Philosophical Hindus.” He also 
translated for the “Library of the Fathers” St. 
Chrysostom’s ‘ Homilies on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans,’ and published a didactic poem in 
blank verse entitled ‘ Nature a Parable.’ He joined 
the Roman Catholic Church about 1846, and died 
a few years ago. As it was with his full consent 
that I published the note quoted above, I have no 
reason to think that he would have objected to my 
sending to‘ N. & Q.’ the following letter, giving in 
detail the reasons for his belief ; after the perusal 
of which your readers may perhaps consider the 
writer as great a wonder as the phoenix itself; or, 
as one of his friends neatly put it, “ Pheonix or 
= phoenix, there certainly was only one Jack 
orris ”:— 


My dear G——,—I am afraid that I could not give 
my whole views about the Phenix at a minute’s notice 
but what actually exists in my mind you shall have and 
welcome. 

First, then, the external evidence for it is great, and 
Bp. Butler says that very strong improbability may be 
overcome by almost any proof (see ‘ Anal.,’ p. 238¢), Yet 
he allows that there may be such a thing as an account 
being confuted by internal improbability. 

These two, then, have to be balanced, and that there 
is great external evidence you may see in Fell’s note to 
St. Clement i. 25, p. 161 of my Coteler. All that I add to 
this, then, is, that holding as I do that the great men of all 
times were, so far as they were great, inspired in their 
wisdom, their concurring testimony is one which one 
seems bound, upon this view, to pay great deference to. 
If all great men believed it, the proof would be a moral 
demonstration, so to say; if the majority do, it is proof 
of the same kind, &c., &c. 

II. The internal improbability, then, is what, in 
judgment (and this is what you wished to know), wil 
overthrow the belief, if anything does. But this im- 
probability, it ought to be allowed, is not near so strong 
the moment we know of the weight of external testi- 
mony; because the tendency of external testimony is 
this, viz., to overcome any amount of internal improba- 
bility, «.¢., to diminish it in proportion to the strength 
of the said external evidence, 

We have then a presumption, say a very wens ee 
againt the Phenix; but external evidence has already 
given the said presumption a tremendous punch, and so 
the said presumption is less qualified for keeping us from 
believing. To resort to my old tricks,— 

Let z=ex-ternal evidence for, y=internal improba- 
bility. Bp. Butler would say 2z—2,000y, i, ¢., is able to 
overcome it, Now say the weight of external testimony 


on this particular case is o If this were so it would 


follow that the whole amount of internal improbability 
is not 2,000y, but 2,000y—250y, i.¢., the improbability 
will have become one-eighth less by the influence of the 
favorable external testimony. 

Well, this being so (to my own mind, mind), the in- 
ternal improbability is to be treated, not as if it was in 
full vigor, but as already considerably browbeaten. So, 
if you will, you may allow for this; if not, I will just 
mention other things which seem to me to lessen the in- 
ternal improbability. 

I, It seems from SS. that the whole animal creation is 


* Pt. ii, chap. ii., near the end. 
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involved in, interested in, affected by the dispensations of 
GOD in regard to man, as in plagues, wars, &c. (Jerem. 
xxi. 6, &c., &c., &e.), consequently, if vast alterations 
have taken place in regard to man, the presumption is 
that vast alterations must take place in ali connect 
with him. Hence,if an animal existed which served a 
st prophetical function, when the reality had 

m in One Person, there might be no more need of it, 
and so it might become extinct, if it is extinct. If the 
whole brute creation were deprived of their faculty of 
being Sacrifices by Christ’s coming, why might not other 
alterations as strange have happened in regard to them? 
—alterations which we are disposed to pass over, but which 
upon consideration do seem to show something very 
wonderful to exist in this portion of the world. Who 
would have thought 4 prior: that some species of animals 
should be gifted with foresight so superior to that of 
man? And if this foresight may be given to beasts, why 

ht not it, or they who exercised it, be removed, espe- 

_t. in regard to man it is removed; there are no 
P ets now. 

II. We know 20 little of the whole system of the brute 
creation, that our ignorance does seem to me to en 
internal improbabilities to any well-attested fact in 
regard to it, almost to an incredible degree. 

IIT, The real reason of men’s strong presumption agai 
it is, I suppose, that sy! think the animal creation to be 
something fixed and to keep pretty near to a given set of 
laws. Now a Phoenix riddies these altogether, therefore 
it is improbable. This seems to me unsound reasoning, 
since all dispensations of Providence with which we are 
acquainted contain anomalies in them, and so the ano- 
malousness of the Phesnix seems to be almost positive evi- 
dence to induce one to believe it. If men had asserted 
that there were a whole creation of anomalous animals, 
such an assertion would have made me suspect their 
veracity ; but as it is asserted of one only it makes for 
their veracity, since there are anomalies. 

I have put down two or three thi that come to 
mind, ‘‘Malim tantis auspiciis errare,” as Fell says, 
which I think states a most important principle in the 
philosophy of evidence. 

However it may be said, “ But, after all, the Fathers 
were not naturalists, kc., therefore your external evidence 
= for nothing.” To this I answer: that it seems to me to 

credible, that, when they speak in a body, they would 
be led into truth generally, rather than the contrary. 
Therefore to assume this was a mistake is not fair, unless 
you can prove that they were not so led in this case; but 
waiving this, there were sun naturalists who did 
think with them according to Fell, not to mention Jews, 
and the Chinese, and the acute Tacitus. How are these 
to be got over by the objector? Is not the external evi- 
dence for the Phenix greater than that for the darkness 
at the Crucifixion? Have not infidels denied the latter 
on the seore of the ignorance or enthusiasm of those who 
do witness for it, and the want of heathen testimony for 
it?) They, not knowing the whole of the case through 
want of faith, think the darkness internally improbable, 
and so set themselves against the external evidence for it, 
We, through want of knowledge of the whole of the case, 
may be similarly disposed to unbelief, though in a much 


less important matter. 
But I end my incoherences, 
Yours ever truly, 
[June ? 1840.) J. B. Morris. 
W. A. G. 


EARLY ENGLISH AND LATE GOTHIC. 
Several years ago I was in a — 
engaged in making a sketch of the church, which 


was a very picturesque specimen of the Early 
English style, with transepts, south aisle, south 
porch, and lofty double bell-gable. One of the 


ed | Oldest inhabitants crossed the churchyard, and 


stopped to talk tome. I knew him well, as one 
who in his prime had been the village carpenter. 
I said to him, “It is very evident that there must 
have been at least six stone crosses in this church, 
and yet not one of the six remains, Usually we 
should find fragments of some of the crosses, even 
if one or two had been so badly mutilated as to be 
almost destroyed ; but in this church there is not 
the slightest evidence of any one of the six crosser, 
except the bases on which they formerly stood. Did 
— ever happen to hear in your youth, or at any 
ater time, of any occurrence that would account for 
the total disappearance of these six crosses ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old man. “I can tell 
you all about it, for I knocked down all the six 
crosses myself !” 

“You knocked them all down yourself!” } 
gasped, in horrific astonishment. 

“Yes, sir; all by myself. I had no one to help 
me.” The old man said this with a smirk of satis- 
faction. 

“ And how many years’ penal servitude did they 
give you at the assizes?” I inquired. “For, of 
course, your crime was discovered.” 

“Oh, sir, it was never meant to be an assize 
case, or I shouldn’t have had a hand init. It was 
all the rector’s doings, old Mr. Connorclast, whose 
tomb you'll see up in the chancel. I did his 
carpentering ; and one day that I was with him in 
this churchyard, he said to me, pointing up to the 
crosses, ‘ John,’ says he, ‘I can’t have this Popery 
no more. You must get your ladders, and get up 
to all them crosses, and break them all off into 
little bits, so that nobody shall see them any more.’ 
Those were his words, sir; and the very next 
morning I had got my ladders there the first thing, 
and before night I had knocked all the six crosses 
to bits ; and very pleased Mr. Connorclast was with 
my day’s work.” 

I subsequently discovered that the date of this 
true story was about the year 1825. ‘I could not 
say to a year or two,” said the old man, “ but it 
was nigh upon the time when I got into my new 
house ; and I saved two of the ornamental bits to 
make me the ends of a door-scraper.” The rector 
died in the year 1827, so that the destruction of 
the six Early English crosses was one of the last 
official acts of his ministerial life. The village at 
that date had a resident squire, who was a titled 
person. The rector had held his post for thirty 
years ; he was wealthy and charitable, was sup- 
posed to possess all the virtues, arts, sciences, and 
ologies ; and his words and acts were not disputed. 

As ‘N. & Q.’s own Cap’en Cuttle would say, 
‘The point of this here anecdote lies in the 
Curusert Breve. 


application of it. 


| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BROADSIDE BALLAD. 

The following old song in ridicule of Pitt is 
printed as a broadside, with a few bars of music at 
the beginning to give the air. It is headed, “ Bow 
Wow Wow. As sung by Mr. Hooke at the Ana- 
creontic Society.” Some curious expressions occur 
in the song, which are perhaps Americanisms, or 
may be intended to appear as such. 

Sit down neighbours all, and I'll tell a merry story, 
About a British Farmer, and Billy P—T the Tory, 

I had it piping hot from Ebenezer Barber, 

Who miled right from England and lies in Boston har- 


Chorus. 
Bow wow wow, fal lal de id dy id dy, Bow wow wow. 


This Billy he is called Britannia’s Prime Ruler 

Tho’ he’s but a puppet that ’s hung out to Fool her. 
His name is a Passport to get in old Sinne 

So he deals the cards, that the Knaves may be winners, 


He was bred up a Whig, but with Nabobs to thrive Sir, 

Who have votes in the House, about two out of five Sir, 

He gave up the people and vowed to his Scandal, 

They = 4 seek for their bread, without Daylight or 
andle. 


Now it hap’t to the Country he went for a blessing 

And from his State Dad to get a new lesson. 

He went to Daddy Jenky by Trimmer Hal attended, 

In such company, good lack, how his morals must be 
men 


This Harry was always a staunch Friend to Boston. 
His bowels were soft for they yearned for Hindostan. 
If I bad him in our Township I’d Feather him and Tar 


him 

With _ lacking one too, 1’d Lam him and I'd scar 
im. 

With . ~y full of wine and his Head full of State 


ricks, 
Sham — Commutations, and the rest of his late 
ticks, 
He came back with Harry, two birds of a feather, 
And _ a as Pipers they knocked their Heads 
ether. 


Now so it fell out that this pair were benighted, 
And drove out of the road, so the statesmen alighted, 
And to get in again away scrambled they Sir, 
‘To fiad the back road to the King’s Highway Sir. 

Long lost in the dark were these lights of the Nation, 
Bat stumbled at length on a small Habitation 

To which they marched up, while the fowls in confusion 
Thought their lives were aimed at by this bold intrasion. 


The 7 barked, the Ducks quacked, and sore Billy 


ai 
‘The Wife she cries out, we be all ruinated. 
To drop on the Pate of this daring Philistine. 
‘The Husband, awaked by her Rage ard her Screaming, 
At first he supposed that his Spouse must be dreaming. 
But to make matters short, snatched his Gun in a Fury 
And cried, Sons of Belial I ve got what will cure ye. 
Then Billy began for to make an Oration, 
As oft times he had done to bamboozle the Nation, 
But — begone or I’ll crack thy young Crown 


r 
Thou belongst to a rare gang of Rogues I'll be bound 


Now Hodge quoth his wife, don’t you mind his lewd 
ntring, 

For certain he has under his coat a dark Lanthorn. 

Shut the gate of the court, if he once gets within it, 

I'll be bound, he'll whip up our back stairs, ina minute. 


Then the wife she went on, can ye go for to say now, 

Any good upon Earth made thee take this Bye way now. 
Thou com’st to get foot in the House, that’s the plan on’t, 
And go let in thy Gang for to make what they can on ’t, 


Don’t you hear how the brazen faced Rogue, now pre- 
tends, Man, 

He crept up in the Dark, but for Virtuous ends, Man, 

He says he’s our Friend, but he’s no such a thing, Man, 

The impudent Dog would say so to the King, Man. 


Then Billy perceiving the Wife in a Fury, 

And knowing his deeds wouldn’t stand Woman’s Jury, 
Felt the Spirit of Jenky a dangerous Potion, 

And roared out to Harry to speak for the Motion. 
Then Harry stept up» but Hodge wisely supposing, 
His part was to steal, while the other was prosing, 
Let fly at poor Billy and shot through his lac’d Coat. 
Oh what a pity "twas it did not hit his Waistcoat. 
Solid Men of Boston, banish strong potations, 

Solid Men of Boston, make no long Urations, 

Solid Men of Boston, go to bed at Sun down, 

And never lose your way, like the Logyerheads of London. 
Perhaps some Boston correspondent could sa 
if the song was ever known over there, or if 
“Ebenezer Barber” had any existence outside 
these verses. W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from 6* S. vi. 506; viii. 491; x. 492; xii, 489; 
7% 8. ii, 502; iii. 152; iv. 502.) 

Britannia Trivmphans : A Masque presented at White- 
hall, by the Kings Majesty and his Lords, on the Sunday 
after Twelfth Night, 1637. By Inigo Jones and William 
Davenant. London, 4to. 1637. [Suppressed on ac- 
count of the statement that it was acted on Sunday, 
Lowndes, } 

Episcopus Puerorum in Die Innocentium, or a Dis- 
covery of an Antient Custom in the Church of Sarum of 
Making an Anniversarie Bishop among the Choristers, 
By John Gregory. 4to. 1649. 

Sermon preached before the King and Queen at White- 
Hall, on Christmas Day, 1691, by John Sharp, Archbishop 
of York. London, 4to., pp. 28. 1692. 

Of the True Years of the Birth and of the Death of 
Christ. Two Chronological Dissertations. By Nicholas 
Mann. 8vo. 1733. [No doubt 1633, quoted frum Lowndes 
7% 8, iv. 502, is an error. | 

Christmas, a Poem. By Edward Moxon. 8vo. 1829. 
(Dedicated to Charles Lamb.) 

Christmas Carole, with appropriate music, and an 
introductory account of the Christmas Carol. 4to. 1836. 

Songs and Carols, from a MS. in the British Museum 
of the fifteenth century. Edited by T. Wright, 8vo. 


Christ was born on Christmas Day, a Carol, illustrated 
by J. A. Hows. 8vo. 1864. 

May the Kirk amp Pasche and Yule? By Th. Leish- 
man. Edinburgh. 1875. 

Christmas under the Commonwealth. By Andrew 
Greame, in Wildridge’s Hull Christmas Annual, 1887 

. 70-2. 
PP vale Tide Stories. A Collection of Scandinavian and 
North German Popular Tales and Traditions, from the 
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Swedish, Danish, and German. Edited by B, Thorpe. 
(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 

The Holidays, Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
their Social Festivities, Customs, and Carols, illustrated 
by Darley. New York. 8vo, 

Little Book of Christmas Carols, with the Ancient 
Music. By E. Rimbault. Sm. 4to, 

Three Kings of Orient, a Christmas Carol. By J. Hop- 


kin. 4te. 
Collection of Old Christmas Carols, with the Tunes. 


Boar's Head Song. With Music. As sung in Queen's 
> ae Hall on Christmas Day. Oxford, Shrimptons, 


On the word “Carol” see the ‘New English Dict.,’ 
edited by Dr. Murray, s.v. (two columns), 
Ww. C. B. 


Curistuas Trezs.—As the time is near when 
these trees will be found well decorated in every 
country house, it may be interesting to note that 
perhaps the first appearance of them in England 
was in 1829, when, according to the account given 
by the late Mr. Charles Greville in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
at Pansanger on Christmas Day in that year,— 
“the Princess Lieven got up a little féte such as is 
customary all over Germany. Three trees in great pots 
were put upon a long table covered with pink linen; each 
tree was illuminated with three circular tiers of coloured 
wax candles—blue, green, red and white, Before each 
tree was displayed a quantity of toys, gloves, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, workboxes, books, and various articles— 
presents made to the owner of the tree. It was very 
pretty. Here it was only for the children; in Germany 
the custom extends to persons of all ages,” 

I believe it is generally supposed that the Prince 
Consort “ first brought the custom in,” to the detri- 
ment of our national twelfth cake and Twelfth 
Night celebrations; but it would seem that 

i trees were before his time in England. 
J. Stanpisn Haty. 


Cuaristmas Horipays Barrine 
Coumprriann.—This old custom, strange to say, 
exists still in spite of the schoolmaster and the 
Board school. It may be of interest to some of 
your readers if I give an extract from a letter to 
the Dalston School Board in reference to this sub- 
ject received at their last meeting, on Dec. 7 :— 

“T would ask the sanction of the Board for the closing 
of the schooi for the vacation on the evening of Thurs- 
day the 20th. If we open on the Friday we shall most 
likely have a poor attendance, My principal reason for 
asking is that we shall thus be better able effectually to 

ta stop to the old barbarous custom of Barring out. 

e of the children might possibly be persuaded by 
outsiders to make the attempt on Friday, and in such 
acase I should feel it my duty to inflict an amount of 
castigation on offenders such as neither they nor myself 
would relish.” ‘ 

The majority of the Board sympathized with the 
master’s difficulty, and granted bis request, though 
as chairman I expressed my curiosity to see the 
repetition of a custom I had heard so much about. 


Dalston, Carlisle. 


Mourr.iixe Betts purine Apvent.—A corre- 
spondent of the Banbury Guardian writes in that 
paper on December 6 that “the vicar, in his parish 
magazine, states that it is more proper during Ad- 
vent to ring the muffled peal,” and that on the 4th 
the practice was commenced. He expresses his dis- 
approval of the change, as being quite contrary to 
existing usage, and out of harmony with the 
Christmas festival, of which the Advent-tide is the 
herald. In this view I should most certainly 
agree; and I shall be glad to know what has been 
the custom generally, and whether any good reason 
can be adduced for muffling the bells before New 
on night practice of muffling 
is, an ways been, I suppose, universal] 
adopted. W. E. Bucxuey. 


A Famity Pastime.—What appears to me to 
be a very curious family pastime is described in a 
strange composition called ‘Theophilus Woodhead,’ 
which is to be found in ‘ The Dialect of Leeds,’ by 
C. Robinson :— 


“Noan o’ the sons wur wed, an nivver thowt abart 
gebring wed ‘cos t’ owdest on em wur nobbud two-an’- 
thirty, an’ besides they awal ise to siay as how thuh 
couldn't affoard it. her parent as ther cawal'd ther 
fatther, used, when t’ sarvent hed wiped awal ther marths 
wi her appron after ther’d gotten ther suppers an’ takken 
awal ther bibs off an’ lapt ‘em up use to get t’ ldakins 
art, which wur a roll o’ butter an’a fryin’-pan. He put 
t’ roll i’ t’ middle o’ t’ taable, iise to tak a knife an’ 

Half for wifey, half for me, 
as he cut it i’ two: then cuttin’ one o’ t horfs i’ two 
agean, siay— 

Half for baby d’ you see, 

Half for baby number two [cut agean]}, 

Half for maid-of-all-work new [cut agean], 

Half for Peter half for Paul i twice}, 

(Babies three and four we call), 

Half for visitors what comes — agean] 

To see the babies suck their t' 

Half to keep the cat alive [ cud 

Half for baby number five [ cut 

Half for when we 're in & fix, 

Half for baby number six ; 

Lo, where shall I find the remnant so small! 

Sing high then, sing low then, or rise we or fall, 

Come to me my butter, oh come hither all!’ 
an’ makkin’ a grab at t’ pldate, hugged it tul his buzzum: 
then they awal iise to shout an’ laugh an’ luke at one 
another, and geh o’ drink o’ watter, an’ t’ servant tise to 
wipe ther marths agean; then thuh iise to watch what 
ther pdarent did wi’ t’ fryin’-pan, which wor to put it op 
¢’ fire, an’ then cut a piece o’ butter off o’ t roll an put 
it in when it maade a big din bud ther couldn't see it 
after a bit. Then he pubr his specteccles on to luke for 
it; then he thowt he saw it running abart, an he pubr 
art his tongue an’ tried to lick it up an mdade purtend 
‘at he burnt it awabfully, then when ther’d done laugh- 
ing he rung o’ t’ sarvant agean to tell her to put t’ couks 
i’ t warming-pan art o’ t kitchen fire an’ gehr awalt’ 
beds ready, an’ then he iise to tell his son’s to pull ther 
shoes off an’ tell ’em thuh mud sday ther prayers whear 
thuh wor as it worrant so cowd, then he tell’d em to 
think o’ what ther’d seen that neet, an’ to mind an nut 
mak sich ’n a noise i’ goin’ up stdars.” 


I am afraid ‘N. & Q.’ will grudge its space to 
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the setting forth of this barbarous mystery ; but 
the passage, notwithstanding that I can render it 
into English, puzzles me, and to my thinking 
stands almost as much in need of explanation as if 
it related to some hitherto unsuspected domestic 
observance of palwolithic man instead of to the 
custom of « Yorkshire family of the present century. 
Sr. Swiruiy. 


Fotx-Lorg TALES CURRENT AMONGST HorTrTEN- 
rots or Soura Arrica.—The two following folk- 
lore stories were told me by a missionary from 
Bloemfontein. They were told him by a native :— 

A tiger and a per ypu: partnership to build a 
house—the wolf built outside, the tiger within ; 
bat they found that they had forgotten to build a 
door. The tiger told the wolf to seek advice from 
another tiger who lived at some distance. On his 
way the wolf drank of a stream that he crossed. 
But when he got to the other tiger, he began to tell 
his story, but found that he forgotten the most 
important word—the name of the thing that was 
wanted, so he concluded he had lost the word on 
the way in the stream as he drank. So some 
other tigers offered to dig up the sand of the 
stream to assist him to find the lost word. 
Then the wolf in digging chopped his foot 
with a hoe, and began to bellow out, and 
saidin Dutch, “I have put the hoe through my 
foot.” The Dutch word for “through” is deure, 
and the word duur is “door”; so the wolf said, 
“TI have found the word. It was in my foot, 
and not in the stream.” So having thus found the 
lost name, he obtained the instruction which he 
needed, and went back and built a door and set 
free the tiger. 

A hare and a tortoise were disputing about their 
speed as they met drinking at a stream. They 
arranged @ race on a certain day. The tortoise 
beforehand a of other 
tortoises in the grass along the agreed course. 
They both started. The hare lost sight of the 
tortoise, and not seeing him in the long grass, 
kept asking of his rival the tortoise, “ Where 
are you?” and a confederate tortoise some- 
what ahead called out, “Here am I.” The hare, 
imagining that the tortoise who was competing 
with him was in front, dashed on full speed, and 
again asked the same question, and got the 
same reply from another confederate tortoise. 
Again he exerted his utmost speed, but only to see 
& tortoise just reaching the winning-post. The hare 
said, “ This is the first time I ever heard of a hare 
being beaten in speed by a tortoise.” 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


“To HUNT THE CLEAN BOOT (sHor).”—The 
former of these expressions will be found in the 
Times of October 8, p. 3, in a letter signed “‘ Ed- 
win Brough,” the latter in the Evening Standard 
of October 9 and the Daily News of October 10. 


They both refer to the training of bloodhounds, 
and the expianation will be found in the following 
extract from the last two papers named above :— 

“ Burgho has been trained from a puppy to hunt ‘the 
clean shoe ’—that is to say, follow the trail of a man 
whose shoes have not been prepared in any way by the 
application of blood or aniseed so as to leave a strongly- 
marked trail.” 

F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Cuavcer, ‘ Protoausg,’ tu. 163-4,— 
Another Nonne with hire hadde sche 
That was hire chapeleyne, and Prestes thre. 
The editors found a difficulty in these lines about 
the nun who was the chaplain of the prioress, and 
it led to some rash criticism and rather unscholarly 
conjecture. The thing was explained by Mr. 
Furnivall (in, I think, the Academy, May, 1880, 
p. 385, and elsewhere), who made it clear that a 
chaplain was “a nun in attendance on the prioress 
or abbess in the choir on festivals,” &c., and that 
“the same nun was practically secretary.” 

If I remember rightly, Mr. Furnivall’s informa- 
tion was derived from the kindness of a Roman 
Catholic friend, and was illustrated by modern and 
French examples. I have found some interesting 
illustrations of Chaucer’s words in Dr. Jessopp’s 
edition of ‘ Visitation of the Diocese of Norwich, 
1492-1532,’ Camden Society, 1888, in which eight 
nunneries (Benedictine, I believe) are mentioned. 
In the Visitation of Bishop Nicke in the year 1514, 
when he visited Blackborough, “domus monialium 
de Blakborow” (p. 108), one deposition or com- 

laint was “Quod priorissa habuit unam capellanum 
Fic] per tres annos” (it should be capellanam). 
And when in the same year he visited Ridlingfield 
“ prioratus monialium de Redlingfelde” (p. 138), 
there was a complaint “ quod priorissa non mutavit 
capellanam atempore prefectionis.” It seems from 
a side-note that Domina Johanna Deyne, the sub- 
prioress, who made the complaint, was herself the 
capellana, so she wanted to be relieved of her office. 
The Lord Bishop made “ injunction ” to the prioress 
“quod mutet capellanam citra festum Michaelis 
proximum”; and in the year 1520 no complaint 
was made, In 1526 Joanna Dean (Deyne) was 
“ capellana dominz,” in 1532 Anna Drary was, and 
no complaint was made. At the Visitation of 
Flixton Nunnery in 1520 a more interesting com- 
plaint was made (p. 190): “ Priorissa non habet 
sororem in capellanam sed sola cubat ad placitum 
in cubiculo extra dormitorium absque testimonio 
sororis continue.” The ‘‘injunction” was ‘‘ quod 
de cetero priorissa habeat secum testimonium unius 
sororis loco capellane maxime quando cubat extra 
dormitorium.” I think we may conclude that the 
office was troublesome and of no dignity, partly 
from these notices, partly because elsewhere in the 
list of members of the houses, though “sub- 
priorissa,” “ sacrista,” “infirmaria,” “ preecentrix,” 
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“refectuaria,” are titles commonly added to the 
names, “capellana” is not, except once, at Camp- 
sey (p- 291), where Katerina Blomefeld, a “ capel- 
lana,” is mentioned, and she is eighteenth on the 
list of nineteen sisters of the house. 
O. W. Tancock. 
Norwich. 


Hompurzy Rertoy. (See ante, p. 202.)—At 
the above reference is an interesting notice of ‘A 
Visit to the Country of the Boleyns,’ and there it 
is stated that “the famous landscape gardener 
Humpbrey Repton, who died in 1818,” is buried 
in the churchyard at Aylsham, and that he is de- 
scribed as of Hare Street, Essex. The small en- 
closure where he is buried is planted as a garden. 
As an addition to the Rev. Jonny Pickxrorp’s note, 
I may mention that I have now before me a work 

Repton. It is called ‘‘An Enquiry into the 

nges of Taste in Landscape Gardening, to which 
are added Some Observations on its Theory and 
Practice, including a Defence of the Art, by H. 
Repton, Esq., London, printed for J. Taylor, 59, 
High Holborn, 1806.” The preface is dated same 
year, “ Hare Street, near Romford.” In the pre- 
face (p. iv) Mr. Repton states that he does not in- 
tend to republish his first work, ‘Sketches and 
Hints on Landscape Gardening,’ of which only 250 
copies had been published by Messrs, Boydells in 
1794, and adds, “The book is become so scarce 
that above four times the original price has been 
paid for some copies.” . DE B, H. 

[* Odd Whims and Miscellanies,’ London, 1804, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo., with coloured plates, is still in demand. It 
is one of the works occasionally seen with a picture on 
the edges, apparently under gilding, especially in 
large-paper copies. } 


Srurr’s History or Evrors,’ 
1714, —This is, I think, the least known of Sturt’s 
ved books, but it is one of the most curious. 

It is a tiny long 12mo., “ Printed for B. Barker at 
the White Hart, and C. King at the Judges Head 
in Westminster Hall” (what time the money- 
= had full sway in that quasi-market- 


“Tt is done [eaith Sturt] on 43 Copper plates wt> a 
Plain Letter & Compassed for the Pocket: And I take 
it, in short, to be one of the Readiest & Exactest Chrono- 
ne yet Extant, at Least of y* Price (considering it is 
Well Engraven) & withall so generally usefull.” 

It consists of a series of small and not very in- 
forming tables, bearing about the same relation to 
the ‘Oxford Tables’ as a horn-book does to Murray’s 
‘Dictionary’; but the fun and spice of the little 
thing lies in its tail, an alphabetically arranged list 
of remarkable persons, with their “ attributes” in- 
dicated by hieroglyphics. I think this is almost 
& unique departure, and gives scope for any amount 
of favouritism or malice. Let us try one or two 
celebrities at random. Caligula (a saturnine 
native) is “Cross, Bloody, Cruell, Vitious and 


Loose,” whilst “Carloman” was a “Ho 
Prince.” Charles II. was “Rich, Liberal! and 
Well-Beloved by his People, a Lover of Justice,” 
and, as far as can be made out, ‘‘ Peaceful and 
Learned,” but “much addicted to his pleasures.” 
“ Eduard ye Elder, Politick, Just, and had for the 
test Part, great Success in his Warrs,” whilst 
‘ope Joan was merely “Learned,” and so on 
through many hundreds of names. The little table 
is very informing, as reference is made to the place 
of the — in the chronology, and the manner 
of death or reason for quitting the throne is also 
indicated. 

My copy is made especially interesting by having 
served as a note-book to an anonymousarcheologist, 
who has made full notes of discoveries which have 
come under his notice. I imagine the little volume 
to be scarce. It sold for 22s. in Hanrott’s sale. 

J. Exiot Hopexiy, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Sitty Bitty.—There is a quotation going the 
round of the daily pa from Mr. Frith’s new 
volume, which begins, “The Duke of Gloucester, 
one of the sons of George III.” (I quote from one 
of the newspapers). ‘The paragraph closes with 
the remark that a madman called the duke “Silly 
Billy,” and the duke exclaimed, “ Good ious ! 
the man knows me,” &. ‘N. & Q,’ is the exact 
place to stamp out this error at once. George IIL 
had no son who was Duke of Gloucester. His 
nine sons were George (afterwards George IV.); 
Frederick, Duke of York; William (afterwards 
William IV.), Duke of Clarence ; Edward, Duke 
of Kent (father of the Queen); Ernest Augustus 
afterwards King of Hanover); Augustus Frederick, 

uke of Sussex; Adolphus Frederick, Duke of 
Cambridge ; with two who died young, Octavius 
and Alfred. The Duke of Gloucester (who 
was Chancellor of the University of Cambridge) 
was William Frederick, son of William Henry, 
younger brother of George III. He died 1834, 
when the title became extinct. He married his 
cousin, Princess Mary, but had no issue. 

E. Copaam Brewer. 


Quotation rrom Dayte.—The following well- 
known passage from Dante is inscribed upon 4 
monument in the grounds at Navestock, in 
Essex, to the memory of Frances Elizabeth Anne, 
Countess Waldegrave, who died in 1879 :— 

Ed ella a me: Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria; e cid sa il tuo dottore. 
‘ Inferno,’ canto v. v. 121. 

Thus imitated or alluded to in ‘Locksley Hall,’ 
by Tennyson :— 

This is truth the see sings, 
That Lasaeers crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
ings, 


The as well as the context, is finely 
rendered inte Latin hexameters in the 
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Corolla,’ p. 247 (editio altera), by the late Hugh 
A. J, Munro :— 
Sic ego, at illa mihi. Caput est et summa dolorum 
Felices meminisse dies tempusqve serenum 
Inter damna: bene hoc t tuus iste magister, 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


posset.”—‘‘To give sneck posset ” is 
an expression which I have heard employed in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, in the sense of to bar 
or lock a person out. I have not met with the 
expression elsewhere. I do not remember to have 
met with it in any glossary. There is a sort of 
humour about the phrase which characterizes many 
Yorkshire speeches. F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Namine A Horse.—The late Earl Stanhope once 
told me that he had been asked to name a horse, 
the sire of which was Rubens, the dam Election. 
He called it Canvas. It is so happy an instance 
of nomenclature that perhaps it is worthy of being 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ G. L. G. 


Orzn-atrk Courts.—Mr. Gomme’s interesting 
work on this subject does not, so far as I call to 
mind, mention the stone circle called the Domare 
Ring, at the foot of Halleberg, in Sweden, “ where 
in former times judgment was administered.” 
There is an engraving of it in L. Lloyd’s ‘ Scandi- 
navian Adventures,’ 1854, vol. i. p. 18. 

Anon. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Curmer.—One MS. of the ‘ Promptorium’ has 
the mysterious entry ‘‘ Chymer, abella.” Another 
MS. and Pynson’s printed text have “ Chymer, 
obella.” The editor has no note on this entry, 
showing that his diligent search had found nothing 
to throw light on it. Now, abellus is cited by 
Du Cange from a glossary of about 700, with the 
explanation “agnus recens natus.” Apparently, 
then, we may take abella as a new-born she-lamb ; 
and perhaps trace back a phonetic series, abella, 
obella, ovella, though the latter is itself hard to 
account for etymologically as an equivalent of 
ovicula, ovecula. What I am interested in, how- 
ever, is the English word Chymer for a she-lamb. 
Can 2 > in its illustration? We know 
chilver- in this sense ; but it would be rash to 
suggest that chymer is some kind of scribal error 
for that word. Nor does it seem possible to con- 
nect it with Icel. gymbr, Mod. Sa. gimmer, with 

g. J. A. H. Murray. 


its hard 
Ligvr.-Cor. Wnirerocke.—Is it possible to 
obtain the date or dates of actions brought against 


the Crown by a Lieut.-Col. Whitelocke? He 
commanded the 77th Foot in Southern India, at 
Seringapatam, and died at Winchester about 
1825, the will being administered in 1826. 
Butstrope WHITELOCKE. 


Seats or SIXTEENTH AND SeveNTEENTH Cen- 
TURIES.—References to any engraved groups of 
seals of the sixteenth century and later earnestly 
requested. I have Fisher’s ‘ Memorials of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon’ and the larger county histories. 

AccuRaTE. 


Danrzet VinecomsBe.—I shall be very grateful 
to any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ who may have 
come across this name in the registers of the Inns 
of Coart or elsewhere and can give me particulars. 
Family tradition has it that he was a king’s counsel. 
His portrait was formerly in the possession of the 
Curtis family ; but the only relic of him that I have 
seen is a silver tankard inscribed “ Beati Pacifici 
—Propter litem compositam Amicissimo Viro 
Danieli Vinecombe dono dedit G.B. D.D.” Daniel 
Vinecombe was living in 1675, so that G. B. may 
have been no less a person than Gilbert Burnet, 
who published some of his works under these 
initials, G.B. D.D. A, T. M. 


Fanny Kempte.—Where is a bust of Fanny 
Kemble, executed by Turnerelli about 1830 ? 
MacroBERT. 


Harrison.—General Thomas Harrison, the re- 
icide, is said by Noble (‘ Regicides,’ i. 306) to 
ave been of a Staffordshire family. I should be 

glad of any information concerning his family and 
early life. C. H. Firra. 

33, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Dare or Crocgr.—I have a small brass clock of 
very beautifal workmanship, inscribed, “ Humfrey 
Osborne in Houndsditch fecit.” The lettering a 
pears to be of about the end of the seventeent 
century. I find a William Osborne elected a 
member of the Clockmakers’ Society in 1700. 
Can any of your readers help me to ascertain the 
date of the clock, and give any account of the 
maker ? G. L. G, 


KissinG UNDER THE MistLEeTOE.—Has this cus- 
tom ever been known in any other country than 
England? From a remark in ‘The Newcomes’ 
(the chapter entitled “ Christmas at Rosebury”) I 
infer that it is not a French custom, at all events. 
In ‘Le Pedant Joué, by Moliére’s schoolfellow 
Cyrano de Bergerac, “le gui de l’an neuf” is men- 
tioned in a list of at least fifty charms, talismans, 
&c. (Acte IV. scéne i.). What is the particular 
mistletoe superstition to which De Bergerac 
alludes? Many of the superstitions in this re- 
markable list I have never, to my knowledge, 
heard of before ; but I will not mention them now, 
as they are unconnected with the particular sub- 
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ject of this query. Is kissing under the mistletoe, 
like other old customs, dying out in England? 
Has it ever been practised to any extent in Scot- 
land or Ireland? For some notes on the origin of 
the custom see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. v. 13, 208; 2°48. 
iv. 505 ; vi. 523. 

It was from the above-mentioned play that 
Moliére borrowed the famous “galley” scene in 
‘Les Fourberies de Scapin.’ Moliére, like all first- 
rate geniuses, was a better alchemist than any old 
seeker after the philosopher’s stone, as De Ber- 
gerac’s silver (I will not say copper), after passing 
through the great dramatist’s crucible, has come 
out pure gold. JONATHAN BovucuiEr, 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Women as Teacuers Enoianp.—Can any 
one refer me to any early notices on this subject ? 
Has the subject ever been treated at length in any 
book? Ido not want Chaucer’s bit in his ‘Doctor's 
Tale’ about the “ maystresses” in their “olde lyf” 
who looked after girls’ morals. They were duennas, 
who had lords’ daughters in “governaunce.” But 
I do want quotations to show when these old 
governesses or duennas turned into younger 
teachers. Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey 
had male teachers. F, J. Forwivat. 


Sr. Perer’s, in his ‘ Lon- 
don in the Olden Time,’ says that there was an old 
account-book, fairly written on vellum, with which 
he had been familiar “fifty years ago,” é.¢, in 
1805. It went back before the Reformation, and 
took account of masses for the souls of the dead 
and saints’ candles. Since it had been used as a 

rish register. But he records its disappearance. 

as it turned up; or is anything now known about 
it? OC. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 
Provers: “Is recir cur propest.”— Whence 
is this proverb, quoted a few weeks ago by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, taken ? W. T. L. 


Sir Ricwarp Cox, First Barr. (Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland 1707).—Caulfield’s autobiography 
of the Chancellor quotes the following entry :— 

“ Aug., 1706. I gave 40/. to bind Wil 
What relation was Will Cox to the Chancellor ? 
He had a son William, born 1686, but according 
to Playfair he died in 1693. Who was the father 
of John Cox, born 1724, and died at Carrick-on- 
Suir in 1795? He appointed as his executor “ my 
trusty friend Michael Cox of Castletown,” and was 
himself executor of the will of Richard Cox, father 
of this Michael and son of Michael, Archbishop of 
Cashel, son of first baronet. John resided at one 
time in Cashel, where he had property. From 
many deeds and legal documents which I have in- 
spected this John Cox was evidently closely con- 


nected with the Lord Chancellor's family. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents have a pedigree show- 
ing the relationship, and would reply direct to me, 
Wiutuiam J. Barty, 
26, Brighton Avenue, Rathgar, co. Dublin. 


Tae Onicin or Roszs.—Can any one 

to me the source from which Sir John Mandeville 
derived his story of the origin of roses? A maiden, 
he says, was condemned to the stake for inconti- 
nence. When the faggots were lighted she prayed 
God to give a sign of ber innocence, 

“and anon was the fuyr quenched and oute, and the 
brondes that weren brennynge becomen red roseres, and 
the brondes that weren not kyndled becomen white 
roseres, fulle of roses, And theise weren the first roseres 
and roses,” &c,—Ed. Halliwell, 1883, p. 69. 

G. F. W. 


Joun Roperts, A Director oF THE OLD East 
Typta Company 1698-1700.—John Roberts, a 
director of the United East India Company, 1764- 
1808, and colonel of the 3rd Regiment of the Royal 
East India Volunteers, died at 2, John Street, 
Bedford Row, London, Feb. 5, 1810, aged seventy- 
one. His sister, Miss Roberts, lived afterwards at 
60, Montagu Square. His eldest son was John 
William Roberts, chief of the china factory of the 
late East India Company. Will any of your cor- 
respondents kindly supply me with information as 
to their ancestry, county, births, marriages, deaths, 
and of burial, coat of arms, crest, and 
motto? Are any of their descendants alive ; and, 
if so, where can I communicate with them ? 

CO. Masox. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


Westoate: Cravpivs.—What claim has West- 
gate-on-Sea to be the place of landing of the 
Emperor Claudius, or to any title of Claudiopolis? 
Can any Kentish archeologist tell ? L. K. 


Rounpneaps.— In one or two 
topographical books the inhabitants of the town of 
Wellington, Somerset, are said to have gained for 
themselves during the Civil War the nickname of 
Wellington Roundheads. What contemporary 
authority is there for this; or what is the earliest 
mention of this nickname ? 

A. L. Hompnreyrs. 

26, Eccleston Road, Ealing. 


Bearswoop Green.—There is a place near Don- 
caster, on the eastern side, bearing this name. Fifty 
years ago there was a current belief that it took its 
name from the last wild bear in England having 
been killed there. This tale has the character of 
folk-lore rather than of truth, but it is on the mar- 
gin of Hatfield Chace, a place which until the reign 
of Charles I. was wild enough to be the harbour- 
ing-place of such animals, Can any of your readers 
say when the place got this name, and what is its 
real origin ? K. P. D. EB 
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Cromwett Famity, U.S.—Has any attention 
been paid by genealogists on either side of the At- 
lantic to the American Cromwell family, of which 
traces are to be found in New York early in the 
eighteenth century? Is there still a male repre- 
sentative, or has the line died out ? In the ‘ Records 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in the City of New 
York,’ in course of publication in the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record, I find the 
following members named in 1722: Isaac Krom- 
wel, whose wife was Dina Van Donk, and whose 
daughter, Antje, baptized May 13, 1722, had for 
sponsors Jacob Kromwel and Antje Kouwenhoven. 
I have not searched these records further back, 
being as yet uncertain whether the American family 
may not be well known to students of the Crom- 
well genealogy. Should the contrary appear, I 
shall be glad to contribute any other facts which I 
may be able to glean from the Record or from the 
N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register. Noman. 


or “ Vase.”—Was it ever the 
custom to pronounce the word “vase” so as to 
rhyme with “case” or “baize”? Most of the 
authorities appear to give either one or other of 
these pronunciations. I have never heard either 
used by English people. At least one authority 

ives what would rhyme with “cause.” This I 
ve often heard in use, but I think the general 
pronunciation is “ vaze” with the broad a—in fact, 
exactly as the word is pronounced in French. The 
Americans, or some of them, make it rhyme with 
“‘baize,” which appears to be—what Walker and 
Nares say of “vauz ”—an “affected pronunciation.” 


Rosert Prerpoint. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Sprives Anaiesey.—Could any reader oblige 
y informing me what is the tradition connected 
with the two springs referred to in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's sonnet ‘ Kast and West,’ beginning thus? 
In the bare midst of Anglesey they show 
Two springs which close by one another play ; 
And “ Thirteen hundred years agone,” they say, 
“ Two saints met often where those waters flow.” 
Also tell me the names of the reputed springs, and 
where in Anglesey situated ? A. W. 


Lorp Wotsetey on Mitirary Genivs.—In 
the Fortnightly of September Lord Wolseley gives 
as the first instances of this Moses, Hannibal, and 
Mahomet. Is Lord Wolseley the first who has 
made this observation? I should think not. It 
has occurred to myself in estimating the excel- 
lences of the Semitic races. I think I have 
read in conversations with Napoleon at St. 
Helena that he had remarked that he con- 
sidered Moses one of the greatest generals. 
Recent histories of the Israelites seem to think 
more of Moses in his military than in his legislative 
capacity. There is remarkable corroboration of the 


aptitude of the Semitic race for war in the natural 
history of Pliny, book v. chap. xiii. p. 424 (Bohn’s 
* Classical Library ”) :— 

“The Phoenician —— enjoy the glory of ha 

been the inventors of letters, and the first discoverers o 
the sciences of astronomy, navigation, and the art of 
war. 
It has often been said the Semitic race has given 
to the world the three most important religions, the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan. May 
it not be added that in literature as well as war 
and religion they have given three books to man- 
kind which have had the greatest circulation and 
exercised the most considerable influence, and in 
merit may be said to equal any mental production 
of other nations—the Bible, the Koran, and the 
Arabian Nights’? W. J. Brrcs. 


Otp Sonc.—When on a walking tour in North 
Wales about the year 1853, I called at the Vic- 
toria Hotel, Llanberis. On a side table I found 
an old book—a magazine, I think—which had a 
song headed in black letter. I forget the title, 
but the ending of all but the last verse was:— 

Neither this, that, nor tother ’s the man to my mind. 
Each verse gave the description of three supposed 
suitors who did not suit. The last verse gave a 
description of a suitor who was the man to the 
mind of the writer. It was an excellent song. 
Can any of your readers furnish me 7 cour’ 


Kinestey : Nevitte.—I shall be glad of any 
information about the following families :—Kings- 
ley, bearing Arg., a fess, sa. Neville, co. Notts, 
bearing Az., three bustards, rising, or. 

W. Pater Baitpon. 

A Batt pown THE Dinner Taste. 
—aAs curate of St. Mary-le-Bow I have learnt that 
at a certain dinner given to the poor in connexion 
with the church, a ball of ivory was wout to be 
rolled down the table. Why? 

The day after I received this information I was 
informed that after a certain cricket match it was 
the custom for the victors to roll a cricket ball 
down the table at the dinner which followed. 
Why? Wittiam G. Warson. 


Fist Fraxes.—Where can I learn somethi 
about threshing machines set with flint flakes? 
observe by the Catalogue of the Museum of the 
Education Department, Toronto, that the museum 
contains “Threshing machines, one set with flint 
flakes, the other with lava (Asia).” Can similar 
machines be examined in any London museum? 
If such things were in use in this country in ancient 
times it might help to account for the great num- 
bers of unworked and worked flint flakes to be 
found scattered over the country in many places. 

W. H. Parrerson. 


Belfast. 
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Replies. 


COURT OF ASSIZE HELD AT THE MARKET 
CROSS, DERBY. 
(7® 8. vi. 347.) 

The list of “Miscellaneous Occurrences in 
Derby” compiled by the late Stephen Glover for 
his unfinished ‘ History of Derbyshire,’ 1833, is 
largely garbled from William Hutton’s ‘ Histo 
of Derby,’ 1791, and the entry quoted by E. S. M. 
from the first-named work stands as follows in the 
earlier history :— 

“1514. Sir William Milnes, the judge, was obliged to 
hold the assizes at the Market-cross, which proves there 
was one. Perhaps there was no hall.” 

Thus it is evident that Sir William Milnes, one of 
the king’s justices, coming to Derby on circuit was 
obliged, for some cause of which we are not in- 
formed—perhaps an outbreak of the Plague—to 
hold the assizes at the Market Cross ins of sit- 
ting at the usual place. 

n the year 1774 John Drewry, printer of the 
Derby Mercury, issued a large broadside, entitled :— 

“A Correct List of the High-Sheriffs for the County 
of Derby from the beginning of the Reign of King Henry 
Vith, to the present Year, One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Seventy Four. To which is prefixed An Account of 
the Knights of the Shire for the said County from 1660 
to 1774; Mayors for the Borough of Derby from the first 
that was chose to the present Year; and Members of 
Parliament for the same from 1660 down to 1774; to 
which is also added a Number of Remarkable Occurrences 
which have happened during a Period of near 400 Years,” 
I have given this heading in full because the ori- 

inal list is rarely to be seen (although often quoted 

m at second hand and without acknowledgment), 
and - to indicate ~~ source of information. No 
especial entry is made for the year 1514, Roger 
nm Esq., being high sheriff. This was the Sir 
Roger Minors, of Windle Hill, in the parish of 
Satton-on-the-Hill, Derbyshire, whose tomb 
stands in the south-east corner of “the vicar’s 
chancel” of Duffield Church, and bears the date 
* m™°ccoco°xxxvJ",” presumably the year of his 
death, but the inscription is much defaced. Sketches 
of the effigies on this tomb will be found in the late 
Mr. Bloxam’s ‘ Monumental Architecture,’ and a 
reference to it is made by the Lysons (‘ Mag. Brit.,’ 
v. p. ccxxxii), who mention that a tablet over the 
monument says that “it was repaired in the year 
1732 bya re wees friend out of regard to the worth 
family of Robert Mynors, of Triago, in Hereford. 
shire, Esq.” The family of Milnes did not acquire 
any territorial importance in Derbyshire until the 
eighteenth century; Richard Milnes, Esq., of Alder- 
car Park, was sheriff in 1720. It is tolerably clear, 
therefore, that Roger Minors, Esq., was the high 
sheriff of Derbyshire, and that Sir William Milnes 
was the king’s justice when the assizes were held 
at the Market Cross of Derby in 1514. 


I have hinted that the cause of this removal of 
the assize court may have been the prevalence of 
the Plague in that year. Derby, indeed, as various 
records show, was often plague-stricken, its posi- 
tion upon the great highway from London to the 
north tending to the importation of that dire dis- 
ease. In 1645, as we learn from Hutton (op, cit, 
229), ‘the Assizes were held in Friar’s Close owing 
to the Plague being in Derby.” Now, the Market 
Cross stood upon Nun’s Green, or what is now 
called Friar Gate, where, down to the recent estab- 
lishment of a cattle market, the fairs for horses, 
sheep, and cattle took place, and where, accord- 
ing to immemorial usage, the great cheese-fairs are 
still held. Hutton states that in 1665 
“ the inhabitants erected at the top of Nun's-green, one or 
two hundred yards from the buildings, now Friar Gate, 
what bore the name of Headless Cross, consisting of about 
four quadrangular steps covered in the centre with one 

stone ; the whole near five feet high; [ knew it in 
perfection. Hither the market people, having their 
mouths primed with tobacco as a preservative, brought 
their provisions,” &c, 
The passage has been so often quoted that I will 
not pursue it, and the remains of Headless Cross 
are yet to be seen in the Derby Arboretum, 
whither it has been removed ; but I mention the 
matter here to show that there was an ancient con- 
nexion between this stone and a visitation of the 
Plague (for Hutton was unquestionably mistaken 
when he wrote of it as having been “ erected” to 
serve a special purpose) ; very likely it was locked 
on as a safe fe. of popular assembly ever since 
the assizes had been held there in King Harry’s 
days. The large central stone described by Hutton 
is certainly the lower segment of the s of a 
cross, which is shown upon Speed’s ‘Plan of 
Darbye, 1611,’ in a position corresponding to that 
which it filled when I first remember it, nearly 
fifty years ago, ¢.¢., adjoining and partly built into 
the exterior walls of the old borough gaol in Frias 
Gate. I have no doubt that this was the “Market 
Cross” at which the assizes were held in 1514; nor 
that it was dismantled either at the Reformation or 
during the Civil Wars, and thus became “ Headless 
Cross ” in 1665, and the “ Plague Stone” for all 
future generations of Derbeians. 

Atrrep WALLIS. 
Exeter. 


vi. 309).—The late Mr. North gives a good deal of 
information about the Bagley family in his ‘Church 
Bells of Northants’ (pp. 41-47). The record, how- 
ever, is not a little perplexed. There were no fewer 
than four Henrys, beginning about 1632 and com 
tinuing for more than a century; and it is im- 

ible sometimes to distinguish with certainty 
tween the work of Henry of Ecton and that of 
his kinsman and namesake at Chacombe, who was 
his contemporary. It is certain that he cast the 
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ring of six at Castor, Northants, and other bells in 
the county may be his. In 1687 he was employed 
to recast the bells of Lichfield Cathedral. He was 
buried at Ecton in 1703. Dr. Raven (‘Church 
Bells of Cambridgeshire,’ 99) says, “‘Some of the 
Bagleys are said to have been ‘ Sons of Anak,’ and 
I remember to have heard a saying ‘ As big as 
Bagley the bell-founder.’” Some later gleanings 
about various members of the family may be seen 
in Stahlschmidt’s ‘ Church Bells of Kent,’ 100-103. 
Many persons, like your correspondent Mr. 
Taylor, are seeking information about bell- 
founders. It would be premature, perhaps, to 
attempt a biographical dictionary of those who 
have professed this ancient craft, while so much of 
England is still practically unexplored; but such a 
work is becoming a great desideratum, and this all 
the more because most of the county “bell-books” 
are scarce as soon as published, and are contained 
in few public libraries ; for instance, of ‘ Lincoln- 
shire’ only 210 copies were printed, 200 for sub- 
scribers and 10 for presentation. It seems to me 
that what we want now is a comprehensive manual, 
containing the principal facts, historical, statistical, 
and Ys pee which have been obtained and 
recorded by students of campanology. Compres- 
sion should be studied, the price should be mode- 
rate, and the issue not too restricted. Even in 
our present state of imperfect knowledge, such a 
manual would be interesting and valuable, and the 
fact of its publication would stimulate research in 
a where little or nothing is yet done. Dr. 
ven has sent his ‘Suffolk’ to the press. Will 
he, for no one else is so well fitted, turn his untir- 
ing energies next in this direction ? 
C. 
The late Mr. Thomas North, F.S.A, in his 
‘Church Bells of Northamptonshire,’ gives the 
name of Henry Bagley, of Ecton, as having been 
born at Chacombe (Northants), where his family 
had been noted as bell-founders early in the seven- 
teenth century. Henry is su to have been 
# son of John Bagley, and his name comes into 
= in connexion with the recasting of the 
lls of Lichfield Cathedral. On the restoration of 
this building, after its jal destruction at the 
Rebellion, Bishop Hacket contracted in 1670 
“ six bells becoming a cathedral,” and lived just 
long enough to hear the tenor bell. In 1687 this 
pea had become “bad and useless,” and it was 
ed to replace it by a new ring of ten bells, 
to be paid for by subscription. Henry Bagley, of 
Ecton, was the founder employed. It appears from 
a letter written by the dean to Elias Ashmole that 
Bagley had so oversized the eight bells he had first 
cast, that he had exhausted all the metal he pur- 
posed using for the ten, and it was found that 
80. more would be required to complete the num- 
, and this money was soon raised, the founder’s 
Feceipt on the completion of the contract bearing 


date Nov. 11, 1691. The weight of the peal is 
given by Harwood as 143 cwt. 1 qr. 211b. In 
1700 he cast the present peal at Castor (Northants). 
In 1675 one Seay Bagley cast the of 
eight formerly belonging to St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, which were recast and augmented in 
1774, &c., by Pack and Chapman and others. The 
first bell in the peal of five at St. John’s Church in 
the same city also bears the name of Henry Bagley, 
1676; but whether it was in these last two cases 
the Ecton or Chacombe Henry Bagley does not 
appear. W. G. Frerron, F.S.A. 

Coventry, 

(J. T. F. and Mr, Henry Gray, of 47, Leicester 
Square, reply to the same effect. W. C. B. refers to 34 8. 
ix, 428; x. 143.] 


Compass-PLant (7 §. vi. 249).—This plant is 
described in Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline ’:— 
See how its leaves all point to the north as true as a 
magnet, &c. 


Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Satmon §. vi. 308).—An early notice 
of Salmon will be found in Grainger’s ‘Bio- 
graphical History.’ His large library, ‘more 
copious than valuable,” is referred to as * the best 
collection of English folios that are to be found in 
any private hand” in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
Lists of his works will be found in Watt, Lowndes, 
and Alibone. H. Cuicnester Hart. 


Scorr on Coteriper’s ‘ (7" S. 
vi. 308, 372).—I am much obliged to the gentle- 
man who answered my query, but Scott must 
have praised Coleridge’s translation somewhere in 
print before 1818. Here is what Coleridge says 
in ‘The Friend,’ edition 1818, vol. i. p. 204 (the 
note was omitted from later editions) :— 

But the path of the lightning is straight: and straight the 
fearful path 

Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid 

Shatt’ring that it may reach, and shatt’ring what it 
reaches, 

Foot-note :— 

Wallenstein,’ from Schiller, by S. T. Coleridge. I 
return my thanks to the unknown Author of ‘ Waverley,’ 
‘ Guy Mannering,’ &c., for having quoted this free trans- 
lation from Schiller’s best (and therefore most neglected) 
drama with applause: and am not ashamed to avow that 
I have derived a peculiar gratification that the first men 
of our age have united to give no ordinary praise to a 
work which our anonymous critics were equally unani- 
mous in abusing as below all criticiem; though they 
charitably added that the fault was, doubtless, chiefly, 
if not wholly, in the Translator’s dulness and incapacity,’ 


J.D. C. 


November THE Firra (7 §. vi. 404).—I dis- 
tinctly remember being told as a child, when we 
lived in Durham, by a servant,a North Country 
girl, that no one could be hanged on the Sth of 
November, as it was against the law to execute 
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any one on that day. Perhaps this may help to 
point out that there was some vague idea afloat in 
the North of England similar to the one mentioned 
by Mr. Peacock. Kate Taompson. 


Earty Use or “Tortie” ror “Tortoise” 
(7™ 8. vi. 326).—Turtle is used by Henry Pitman 
in his ‘ Relation of the Great Sufferings and Strange 
Adventures of Henry Pitman,’ licensed June 13, 
1689 :— 

* And thus we walked to and fro in the night-time to 
turn turtle ; and in the day-time we were employed in 
killing them: whose flesh was the chiefest of our diet, 
being roasted by the fire on wooden spits, And some- 
times when we designed a festival we left some part of 
the flesh on the calapatch and calapee, that is the back 
and breast shells: which we roasted, by setting them up- 
right in two forked sticks thrust into the sand, before a 
large fire.”—Arber, ‘ English Garner,’ vol. vii. pp. 358-9, 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


‘Satve Reorva’ (7™ S. vi. 429).—Composed, 
according to some, by Peter of Compostella in the 
tenth century. More probably by Hermannus 
Contractus, O.S.B., in the eleventh century. The 
last line, ““O Clemens,” is said to have been 
added by St. Bernard. See ‘ Catholic Diction- 

by Addis and Arnold. Grorce Ancus. 

t, Andrews, N.B. 


The authorship is uncertain. Various authorities 
give it to St. Bernard of Clairvaux ; Peter, Bishop 
of Compostella; and Adhemar, Bishop of Puy. See 
Daniel’s ‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ ii. 321. There 
is another less-known ‘Salve Regina,’ given by 
Mone, ‘ Hymnen des Mittelalters,’ ii. 211; but the 
former is doubtless that meant by Anon. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


State Gravestones ix America (7"§, vi. 307, 
414).—As an instance of the great durability of 
the slate gravestones which have formed the sub- 
ject of recent letters in your columns, I may men- 
tion that in 1875 I saw at’ Urbanna, on the river 
Rappahannock, Middlesex county, Virginia, a flat 
gravestone of this kind lying in what is now the 
market-place, but in what was no doubt at one 
time the private property of the Walker family. 
This stone was unprotected by any railing, and 
people had for years been passing near (and I 
dare say over) it daily, yet the inscription was as 
clearly defined and legible as if it had been but 
recently cut. It was 

To the memory of 
Clara Walker 
died 26 October 1715 
in y* 26 year of her age. 
She was the daughter of Christopher Robinson, of 
Hewick, in that neighbourhood, who emigrated 
about 1670. 

In the early days of the colony of Virginia, when 

churches were few and far between, burial in pri- 


vate grounds was the custom ; and I think there 
is no doubt that these stones, which were probably 
in request on account of their imperishable nature, 
were brought from England (Cornwall) or Wales 
in ships as ballast, just as bricks and white stone 
for doorsteps occasionally were. Hewick, above 
mentioned, built by Christopher Robinson and 
standing in 1875, was ef English brick. R. 


8. V. H. was misinformed that the slate quarries 
near Boscastle (not Bude, where there is very little 
slate) and Tintagel are now “nearly used up,” 
Although it no longer pays to work the quarries 
in question, which I know quite well and near 
which I lived recently, that is due to a consider- 
able reduction of the demand for slate in the United 
States and to the —— of huge quarries at 
Delabole, Penrhyn, Lianberris, and their like, 
where enormous quantities of the material are got 
with advantages not attainable at Trevalga and its 
neighbours near Tintagel, and at Vriog, on the 
Mawddach, opposite Barmouth, where some years 
ago great excavations were made of ae - 


Tue Gotpen Horn S. vi. 389).—Gibbon 
says the harbour of Constantinople obtained the 
name of the Golden Horn “ in a very remote period,” 
but I have noticed as a curious fact that many of 
our modern travellers omit to mention it. It occurs 
in none of the narratives in Ray’s ‘ Curious Travels 
and Voyages’ (1693), although there are in several 
of them minute and circumstantial descriptions of 
the town and its surroundings. Dr. Smith, for in- 
stance, describes the Bosphorus at great length, but 
has nothing bearing upon this subject, for I suppose 
there is no connexion between the names Golden 
Horn and Golden Gate. Concerning the latter 
Smith says :— 

“ Jedicula Kapi, or the Gate of the seven towers, 80 
called from its nearness to that Acropolis, is that, I 
guess, which the Greets formerly called ypvoq, or the 
golden Gate, and by some late Latin Writers Chrysea, in 
Luitprandus, Corea, by a a [sic] mistake either of the 
Transcriber or Printer, for Aurea, for so certainly it 
must be mended. Over this Gate was this Inscription: 

Hee loca Theudosius decorat post fata Tyranni, 
Aurea secla gerit, qui portam construit auro, 
cited by Sirmond in his notes upon Sidonius,” 
Tournefort (Ozell’s translation, ii. 176) mentions 
the Horn as follows :— 

“The Port extends like a crooked* Horn, which may 
more justly be compared to that of an Ox than a Stag, as 
Strabo bas it, for the Coast has no in and out Turnings 
like Divisions: it is true, M. Gillest observes, there have 
been many Alterations that have destroyed its antient 


Form.” . 
Cc. B. 


Gibbon, in the ‘Decline and Fall,’ chap. xvii, 
giving references to Strabo, l. x. p. 492, and Gyl- 


* Strab., ‘ Rer. Geogr.,’ lib. vii. 
¢ ‘ De Bosph. Thrac.,’ 1. i, c. v, 
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lius, ‘De Bosphoro Thracio,’ 1. i. c. v., says that 
“the harbour of Constantinople obtained, in a very 
remote period, the denomination of the Golden 
Horn. The curve which it describes might be com- 
pared to the horn of a stag, or, as it should seem, 
with more propriety to that of an ox,” &c. Sandys 
and some other early travellers who visited Con- 
stantinople do not appear to have made use of the 
term. J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool, 


The following note may possibly be of some ser- 
vice towards fixing the time when this name was 
“Tt is somewhat singular that the harbour of Con- 
stantinople is of the form of a horn or cornucopia. At 
one time riches from most parts of the world were poured 
into it, the corn of Egypt and the gems and spices of 
India, Hence the term ‘Golden Horn.’ There is no 
goods can be landed at 
ours,” 


The Golden Gate of California appears similarly as 
the name given to the strait connecting the harbour 
of San Francisco with the sea in or about 1849, as 
through that gate passed not only the immense 
number of seekers for the precious metal, but the 
result of their labours. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Stator (7* 8. vi. 385).—Fuller, in his ‘Church 
History,’ 1655, tells “‘a pleasant and true story” 
how Henry VIII. cured an abbot of his “ weak 
and squeazie stomack,” which could “ hardly digest 
the wing of a small rabbet or chicken,” and enabled 
him to feed off “a sir-loyne of beef” as heartily as 
“the Farmer of his Grange” (book vi. p. 299). 

Rosert Roperts. 


Juvor Best: Great Miyp (7" §, vi. 449).— 
Pror. Bourver will find a full allusion to this well- 
worn joke in Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ What is an Index ?’ 
(pp. 44-5). Mr. Wheatley himself appears to have 
had grave doubts whether the entry ever occurred 
in an index at all. Sir William Domville used to 
tell the story “with reference to the index to one 
of Chitty’s Law Books,” and Dr. Doran used to in- 
sist that Leigh Hunt was the author of the joke in 

Examiner. G. F. R. B. 


Tartep §. vi. 347).—In the 
Anziger fiir Kunde der Deutschen Vorzeit for 
1874, col. 214, Prof. Wattenbach has published a 


n poem of the Middle Ages which is preserved | P°* 


in a MS. of the Berlin Library. The poem deals 
with the moral or physical peculiarities ascribed to 
countries and to great cities, and the Englishman 
is characterized as false and tailed, and therefore 
a8 a brute :-— 

Anglicus a te dam it ; 

Cum tibi ave, cleat 
Prof. Wattenbach says he has not met anywhere 

® similar mention of tailed Englishmen, and 


of dressing the hair among the Anglo-Normans. 

In a similar way the French call quewe the tress or 

pigtail of John Chinaman. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Ceraco: Ceramic: Cerpervs v. 427; 
vi. 333).—Some quotation earlier than that cited 
by me at the second reference ought to be forth- 
coming, to judge from the following passage :— 

“ Col. Blunt, Why ae unconscionable Rascal, are you 
angry that I am unlucky, or do you want some Fees? 
I'll perish in a Dungeon before I ’I] consume with throw- 
ing Sops to such Curs.”—Sir R. Howard, ‘The Com- 
mittee,’ 1665, Act IV. sc. i., sub init. 

F, Brrxseck Terry. 


Mrs. Sippons as Mary, Qugen or Scots 
S. vi. 241, 369).—We are diverging very much 
from our subject in hand which forms the heading, 
though by this getting together much illustrative 
and interesting information. In Cruikshank’s 
‘Omnibus,’ which was published in 1842, facing 
p. 129, is an excellent whole -page portrait of 
Mdlle. Rachel (full length) in the character of 
“ Mary, Queen of Scots.” In a brief sketch of her 
it is said :— 

“ So, gentle reader, there is Rachel for you; and to 
flatter your national likings, if you have any, she is in 
the dress of Mary Stuart, though the woes of Mary Stuart 
are not in Racine.” 

The sketch informs us that ‘‘she once sold oranges 
on the Boulevards, and that her name was 

Felix.” It is also stated that she was by birth a 
Swiss Jewess, and went on the stage in 1837. 
Nell Gwynn must have been her prototype, for 
she also is said to have sold oranges before going 
on the stage. Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Byron (7 §S. vi. 369).—The ‘ Ode to Napoleon 
Buonaparte,’ published anonymously 1814, origi- 
nally consisted of sixteen stanzas only. In what 
edition the three additional stanzas, with which the 
ode concludes, first appeared I do not know ; but 
in Murray’s one-volume edition of Byron’s ‘ Works,’ 
1837, there is this foot-note to the first line of the 
seventeenth stanza :— 

“ The last three stanzas, which Lord Byron had been 
solicited by Mr. Murray to write, in order to avoid the 
stamp duty then imposed upon publications not exceed- 
ing a sheet, were not published with the rest of the 
m. ‘I don’t like them at all,’ says Lord byron, ‘and 
they had better be left out. The fact is, I can’t do any- 
thing I am asked to do, however gladly 1 would,’” &. 
In Murray’s edition (1837) the ‘Ode’ consists of 
nineteen stanzas, and in the last stanza is the tri- 
bute to Washington. Frepx. Rowe. 


corp” (7" §. vi. 409).—I suppose the 
time will come—though it is a long time coming— 
when people will recognize that dictionaries are but 
registers of spoken expressions, and that it is 
vain to look for such in them before the time. 


he supposes that it may originate in a peculiar way 
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Terms of fashion, which are by their nature evanes- 
cent, seldom get into dictionaries until they have 
ceased to be in common use. “ Viel or” is the 
French equivalent of “old gold,” and the one 
is as often employed in England as the other. I 
am, indeed, inclined to think it preceded it. It 
may be met in any manual of fashion, whether in 
dress or furniture, but hardly yet in an encyclo- 
pedia. The chief use of dictionaries is to supply a 
conveniently arranged space in which to register one’s 
experience of spoken languages. Few, indeed, are 
the helps they attempt to give towards the use of 
contemporary colloquialisms, and of those few the 
larger part are misleading. R. H. Busx. 


voraTion From Cicero Wantep (7 §&. vi. 


“Sed iidem (scil. senes) in eis elaborant, que sciunt 

nihil ad se omnino pertinere : 
Serit arbores qu alteri sxclo prosint, 
ut ait Statius noster in Synephebis. Nec vero dubitet 
la, quamvis senex, quzrenti cui serat, respondere : 

diis immortalibus, qui me non accipere modo hac a 
majoribus voluerunt, sed etiam posteris prodere.”—‘ De 
Senectute,’ cap. vii. 

Parker’s translation (Lond., 1727, p. 21) is:— 

“ But then in other cases too, where themselves are 
really disinterested, they are as necessary and as for- 
ward. ‘They entail an obligation upon posterity by 
laying out orchards and gardens for them,’ says Statius, 
in his ‘Synephebi.’ Examine an antiquated —— at 
any time, for whose sake it is that he makes his planta- 
tions ; and he ll tell you, ‘’Tis for heaven's sake, they 
convey'’d what my progenitors had either merited or pur- 
chas'd to me ; and requires that I should leave it as much 
improv'd as I can to my successors,’ ” 


This, however poor as a translation, brings out, 
as a paraphrase, the idea contained in the query 
of Mr. Bircu very plainly. Cecilius Statius was 
the predecessor of Terence. Some fragments and 
the titles of forty plays alone remain of his works. 

Ep. Marsal, 

Cato Major, ‘ De Senectute,’ vii. 24, 25 :— 

“ Sed iidem elaborant in eis, que sciunt nihil omnino 
ad se pertinere : 

Serit arbores, quw alteri seculo prosient, 
ut ait Statius noster in ‘Synephebis.’ Nec verd dubitet 
quamvis senex, quzrenti, cui serat, respondere: 
* Diis immortalibus, qui me non accipere modo hee a 
majoribus voluerunt, sed etiam posteris prodere,’ ” 

This passage was no doubt in Jeremy Taylor's 
mind when he wrote that it is not wrong “to plant 
orchards which shall feed our nephews with their 
an for by such provisions they do something 

8 an imaginary immortality ” (‘ Holy Dying,’ 
ch. i, sect. ii. 3) ee 
| aay replies giving the same reference are acknow- 


Curr or a Proven (7* S. vi. 407).—Is not 
“chep” in this case the equivalent of the chape of 
a bard, i.¢., a metal guard placed at the end of 


a thing to preserve it from a certain amount of 
wear ? 0. 
In J. W(orlidge)’s ‘Dictionarium Rusticum,’ 
1681, reprinted by the E. D. S., Dr. Murray 
will find, ‘* Fin, ‘a spade with a langest or jin 
like a knife,’ ” H. ©. Harr. 


Tae Stars Srrires vi. 328).—Ia 
the prefatory notice to ‘Washington,’ a drama, 
in five acts, by Martin F. Tupper, the author 
says :— 

“Tt may be as well to state with respect to the National 
——— Flag (II. iii.), that the incident at Mount 

ernon occurred to myself, and that I long after verified 
the matter at Heralds’ College, in May, 1851, I en- 
nounced it to the Historical Society at Baltimore, who 
paid me the compliment of their diploma thereupon, after 
@ public dinner, with Mr. Kennedy as chairman, and Sir 
Henry Bulwer and the present writer as his supports,” 


As copies of the play are scarce, I quote the 
following lines. They are delivered by Franklin : 
Yes, => I poe it to the Congress. 


It was their 8 old crusading b 
Washington’s coat, his own heraldic shield, 
* * * * 


He never heard of it till fixed and done, 
For on the spur, when we must choose a flag, 
Symbolling independent unity, 

e, and not he—all was unknown to him— 
Tovk up his coat of arms, and multiplied 
And magnified it every way to this 
Our glorious national banner...... 

* * * 
I’ve searched it out and known it for myself, 
When late in England there, at Heralds’ College, 
And found the Washingtons of Wessyngton, 
In county Durham and of Sulgrave Manor, 
County Northampton, bore upon their shield 
Three stars atop, two stripes across the field, 
Gules—that is red—on white, and for the crest 
An eagle’s head upspringing to the light, 

Its motto, Latin, “ Issue proveth acts.” 

The architraves at Sulgrave testify, 

As sundry painted widows in the hall 

At this was their family coat. 

They took it to their new Virginian home ; 

And at Mount Vernon I myself have noted 

An old cast iron scutcheoned chimney-back, 
Charged with that heraldy. 

* Washington’ was privately printed for my 
old friend at the press of W. F. Millard, Syden- 
ham, London, 8.E., “a few copies taken and the 
types broken up.” The play was “ written for the 

mtenary of American Independence in honor of 
its Founder; and intended for representation in 
the United States. Not Sy [1876] published in 
England.” . 

, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Ipior vi. 249, 336).—In evidence that 
down to the close of the seventeenth century idiot 
was used in its classical sense, I referred to Dr. 
Cudworth, who frequently employs it as the trans- 
lation of As Mr. 


LEMAN doubts the 


of this statement, I quote a passage im 


accuracy 
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roof. In ‘The True Intellectual System of the 
Caiverse,’ bk. i., chap. iv. sect. 18, Dr. Cudworth 
thus translates a passage from Origen (‘ Contra 
Celsum,’ L ii.):— 

“ Celsus seemeth here to me to do just as if a man 
travelling into Egypt, where the wise men of the 
Egyptians, according to their country learning, philo- 
sophize much about those things that are accounted by 
them divine, while the idiots (id:wra:) in the mean time 
hearing only certain fables which they know not the 
meaning of, are very much pleased therewith. Celsus, 
I say, doth as if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had con- 
versed only with those idiots, and not been at all in- 
structed by any of the priests in their arcane and 
recondite mysteries, should boast that he knew all that 
belonged to the Egyptain theology.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


I dare not undertake to say “‘ by what English 
author of repute the word idiot was first used in 
its non-classical sense”; but has it not been so 
ased from the earliest times? Perhaps the follow- 
ing may interest Mr. Spence :— 

The little childe is pleasde with cockhorse gaie ; 
Althoughe he aske a courser of the beste ; 
The ideot likes, with bables for to plaie, 
And is disgrac’de, when he is brauelie dreste ; 
A motley coate, a cockescombe, or a bell, 
Hee better likes then Jewelles that excell. 
Whitney's ‘ Emblems,’ 1586, p. 31. 
R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Mr. F.C. Brrxseck Terry supplies instances from 
* Histriomastix ’ (1610), V. i. 7-9; Ford, ‘The Lover's 
Melancholy,’ I. ii. ; and Collier, ‘A Short View,’ p. 214, 
ed, 1689; also from ‘ Macbeth,’ V. v. 27-9.] 


German anp Esouish 1x Hesrew Lerrers 
(7™ 8. vi. 426).—I have seen notices and signboards 
in Hebrew letters in the Jews’ quarter at Amster- 
dam, and as they were not in the Hebrew language, 
I presume they were in Dutch. I doubt whether 
vernacular inscriptions be any the “more intelli- 

ble” to Jews for being in Hebrew letters. But 

think the Hebrew look of the thing gratifies 
their national amour propre, while the inscription 
is “more intelligible” to the many in the verna- 
cular than it would be in Hebrew. What Dr. 
Cuance says about the “ little Jew with a pleasant, 
smiling face” being amused at his making out the 
inseription in Whitechapel is in remarkable ac- 
cordance with a passage in a letter I have just 
received from a literary Jewish friend in London, 
who writes as follows: “There is nothing the 
Jewish community likes and craves for more than 
intelligent criticisms of their doings at the hands 
of intellectual Christians. They are vain of the 


attention thus bestowed on them.” I would not 
commit myself to the last statement ; but I must 
say I have often known Jews, both at home and 
aboard, to welcome with eagerness any signs of 
interest in their customs, language, &c., shown by 
myself. I may, perhaps, mention that some 


interesting articles on the Medieval Jews of 

England and of Ireland, by Mr. M. D. Davis, 

Editor of ‘ Shetaroth ; or, Hebrew Deeds of Eng- 

lish Jews before 1290,’ are now a ing in the 

Jewish Chronicle. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Invasion oF Encianp (7 §. vi. 268).—The 
query of W.S. L. S. begins with an inquiry for 
the last successful landing of an enemy, and closes 
with successful or unsuccessful attempts. There 
was an attempt by the French to take Hastings 
while the king was in Ireland in 1690, and Bishop 
Patrick, who was making his visitation at the 
time, has an account of it in his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
p. 156, Ox., 1830. The panic prevailing along 
the coast, which was freed from apprehension by 
the victory of the Boyne, is described by M. M. 
Howard, in the ‘ Handbook for Hastings,’ 1865. 

The landing of the French in Wales on Feb. 22, 
1797, receives “a fall and particular account” in 
a letter of G. Massey, of which there is a reprint 
in ‘N. & Q.’ (from the Times), 2™ 8. ix. 43. A 
mistake respecting the time of it in Sir W. Scott’s 
* Life of Napoleon,’ vol. i. ch. xxviii., receives cor- 
rection in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. i, 432. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 

The landing of the French at Teignmouth took 

lace in the reign of William and Mary, not 

harles II., the date being 1690. A wonderful 
description will be found in Macaulay’s ‘ History 
of England.’ French Street, mentioned by him, 
still exists. And another interesting thing of the 
time is also preserved; that is, one of the original 
printed briefs for the relief of the poor of Teign- 
mouth, which was ordered to be read in all the 
ten thousand parish churches of the land. I am 
fortunate in having been allowed to copy it. 

Emity Coxe. 
Teignmouth. 


The French ing in Wales, mentioned by 
W. 8. L. S., occ at Pen Caer, near Fish- 
guard, Pem., Feb. 22, 1797, bat resulted in a 
ludicrous fiasco. The whole thing was well de- 
scribed (with > | of the locality) in an early 
volume of the Dragon. There is a very old 
dame living near here who says she recollects the 
“invasion.” Arraur Meg. 

Llianelly. 

[ A good account of the various invasions of England 
was published by Sir E. Creasy” (E, F. D. C.).] 


Cuarce or anp Frencu Reciments 
(7™ S. vi. 349).—The incident in the latter part of 
this query may have been in some sensational 
story of military adventure; but there is an in- 
stance—and I have heard that it is an isolated one 
—of soldiers crossing bayonets, though with a 
different result from that referred to. It occured 
at the battle of Maida, in Calabria, on July 4, 
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1806, when General Sir John Stuart commanded 
the English, and General Regnier the French 
troops. 

“The corps which formed the right of the advanced 
line was the battalion of light infantry commanded by 
Lieut.-Col. Kempt, consisting of the light ies of 


Herrick (7 §. vi. 268, 436).—The name of 
Herrick does not appear amongst the alumni of 
Westminster School. It may be taken for granted 
that he was not educated there. His affection for 
Westminster was probably due to his brief re- 


the 20th, 27th, 35th, 38th, 6lst, Slst, and Wattevilles, 
together with 150 chosen battalion men of the 35th, 
under Major Robinson. wy | opposed to them was 
the favourite French regiment the lst legere. The two 

at the distance of about one hundred yards fired 
reciprocally a few rounds, when, as if by mutual agree- 
ment, the firing was suspended, and in close compact 
order and awful silence, they advanced towards each 
other until their bayonets began to cross. At this 
momentous crisis the enemy became appalled. They 
broke and endeavoured to fly, but it was too late; they 
swere overtaken with the most dreadful slaughter.”— 
Dispatch addressed to Mr. ae Windham, dated 
“Camp on the Plains of Maida, July 6,” 

The thanks of the Houses of Parliament were 
voted to Sir J. Stuart, he was decorated with the 
insignia of the Bath, and the regiments which had 
distinguished themselves were, by his Majesty's 

t, to assume, in addition to other devices, the 
word “ Maida” on their colours and appointments. 
Medals were struck, and one of the new buildings 
of the capital was decorated with the name of the 

in in Calabria where England had reaped her 
rels (‘Life of Sir John Stuart,’ in Public 
Characters for the years 1809-10, being vol. x. of 
the series, pp. 371-2 and 376-7). 
W. E. 


Amsterpam Correr-Hovse (7" §. vi. 167, 
291).—There are a large number of coffee-houses 
mentioned in Kent’s ‘ Directory’ for the year 1777, 
but the Amsterdam Coffee-House is not among 
them, and the Turkey merchants at that date were 
to be found at the “Sword-blade Coffee-House.” 
About a dozen of the old coffee-houses were burnt 
down in the great fire in Cornhill in 1748. The 

itions they had occupied are given in a plan pub- 
ished in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April of 
that year (p. 148), but the coffee-house in question 
did not disappear in this fire. 
J. F. Mayseren. 

The following extract, relating to a cure for the 
king’s evil performed by the Duke of Monmouth, 
will enable Mr. Waro to determine more exactly 
the locality of the coffee-house :— 

“ After touching the Duke, all her wounds were healed 
in two days. A handbill was circulated in folio, setting 
forth this marvellous cure; and a document signed by 
aout lay at the Amsterdam Coffee-House, Bartholomew 
Lane, London.”—Roberts's ‘Life, &c., of the Duke of 
Monmouth,’ 2 vols. 1844, vol. i. p. 98. 

A foot-note states that the author has obtained 
his information from a folio sheet among the King’s 
Pamphlets, B.M. The Amsterdam Coffee-House 
was probably at the corners of Threadneedle Street 
and Bartholomew Lane. A. L, Humpurers. 

Eccleston Road, Ealing Dean. 


sid in London, after leaving Cambridge about 
1620. Westminster was then the literary centre 
of the metropolis, with Ben Jonson, the West- 
minster man, as its chief. Herrick also, when 
exiled from his living during the Commonwealth, 
from 1647 to 1662, lived for many years in St, 
Anne’s Lane in this city. J. Maske, 


Moon-srors §. vi. 427).—The incident 
referred to by Pror. Butter is familiar to me; 
not, however, as an episode in a novel, but as the 
spice of a note to be found at the foot of p. 2 in 
Keightley’s ‘ Fairy Mythology’ (Bohn’s edition) ; 

“The mark on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon is by the 
Buddhists ascribed to Buddha; by the Mohammedans 
to Adam, It reminds me of the story of the lady and 
the vicar, viewing the moon through a telescope; they 
saw in it, as they thought, two figures inclined toward 
each other: ‘Methinks,’ says the lady, ‘they are two 
fond lovers, meeting to pour forth their vows by earth- 
light.’ ‘ Not at all,’ says the vicar, taking his turn at 
the glass; ‘they are the steeples of two neighbouring 
churches,’” 

Sr. 


Heratpry (7" §. vi. 427).—The replies to Ma. 
Eaton’s questions are well defined under the law 
and practice of Scottish heraldry, which in many 
respects are stricter than those of England. 

1. The descendants of any person to whom arms 
have been granted are not entitled to bear those 
arms unless they are lineal heirs. The arms granted 
to Mr. Earon’s ducal ancestor might be borne by 
the duke’s sons, with per m of cadency, 
during their lifetime; but the right to bear them 
would not be transmitted to the sons of the 
younger sons without a fresh patent from the 
Lyon King. That dignitary would grant a new 
coat with a permanent difference from the paternal 
coat, either by a change of tincture, addition of 
bordure, alteration of ordinary, or introduction of 
some charge from the mother’s arms. The prac- 
tice of the English Heralds’ College is not so per- 
fect in this respect. They are in the habit of 
granting to cadets the paternal coat without any 
difference, and the result is confusing to the his- 
torian and genealogist. Mr. Eaton is, therefore, 
not entitled by descent to bear any arms; but the 
Lyon King, if he recognized the descent, would, 
on application being made, undoubtedly issue a 
fresh patent to him. 

2. Any change made in the arms of the head of 
a house or family does not affect those of collateral 
branches established before the change ; ¢. g., Max- 
well of Pollock bears Argent, a saltire sable, charged 
in the centre with an annulet or, stoned azure 
The annulet is the permanent difference between 
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his arms and the paternal coat of the Lords Max- 
well, who bore simply Argent, a saltire sable. 
In the fifteenth century, after the Maxwells of 
Pollock were established as a separate family, 
Lord Maxwell added an eagle with two heads dis- 
played sable, on the breast of which his original 
coat was charged, but no change was made in the 
Pollock arms. Maxwells of Monreith, having 
separated from the main stem after the adoption 
of the eagle, were granted the arms with that 
addition and the further addition of a bordure 

es, to difference their coat from that of Lord 

well. Herpert MaxweEtt. 


Mercury (7" S. vi. 448).—The plant inquired 
after by H. T. F. is a wild spinach with triangular 
leaves, known to botanists as Chenopodium bonus 
henricus, the Good King Henry or Mercury 
goosefoot. It is of excellent quality, and comes 
into use in early summer, when garden spinach 
is becoming seedy. It should never be spoken of 
as “mercury,” because the plants properly so 
called, Mercurialis perennis and M. annua, are 
noxious weeds, the first being occasionally used as 
a pot-herb, by reason of its name, always to the 
injury of the persons eating it. If you ask a 
countryman to direct you to the plant mercury, he 
will not look for the wild spinach, but for the 
— thing that he has been taught to seek 

a vomit or some other such unpleasant use. 
Hipserp. 


{Innumerable replies are acknowledged. | 


Syow ux S. vi. 266, 396)—Surely 
the tenure upon Lord Wharneliffe’s estates of a 
snowball at Midsummer is the flower of a shrub 
locally called snowball. Esoracum. 


‘Owey’s Weexty Curonicte’ (7" vi. 408). 
—I have vol. iv. of this weekly—full title, “ Owen’s 
Weekly Chronicle, or Universal Journal, for the 
year 1761; from Dec. 27, 1760, to Dec. 26, 1761. 
London, printed for and sold by J. Harrison, 
opposite Stationers’-Hall, Ludgate Street.” Each 
weekly number, however, says, “ Printed for 
Messrs. Owen & Harrison, and sold at,” &c. The 
first number of this volume is 144; so it had 
evidently been in existence two years and three- 
quarters. Probably the first volume was the one 
begun about the second quarter of the year 1758, 
and extended to the end of that year. Each 
contains eight pages. Gzorck Raven. 


Curvy vi. 427).—It is some time since 

I was at school, but when there I never heard of 
such a game as “ chevy-chase, or simply chevy.” 
pl pede prisoners’ base—capital fun it is for 
runners—the game used to begin by a boy 


going to the extreme end of the playground and 
there crying “ Chivy !"—not chevy. He then tried 


to get back to his base without being touched. — If 
touched, he went to prison, where he remained till 
he was rescued. Nowadays to chivy a fellow is to 
chase him. I can vouch for chivy being in use in 
1825, but can give no quotation for it. Perhaps 
it might be found in the first edition of ‘The 
Boy’s Own Book.’ JAYDEE. 


The following illustrates the word used in the 
sense *‘ scolding, reprimanding”: “ Mrs. Snagsby 
she was allus a chivying on me, like everybody 
everywheres ” (‘ Bleak House,’ Household Edition, 
p. 317). Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 

{ In London and in Yorkshire the name “ chevy-chase ” 
= "id years ago, constantly applied to prisoners’ 


Heratpic (7 §, vi. 428).—I cannot identify 
the arms in the first shield, but the crest belongs 
to the Scotch family of Clerk, with motto “ Free 
for a Blast.” The arms on the ring are those borne 
by John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 1621-1641, 
translated to York 1641-1650, and are: 1, the see 
of Lincoln; 2, Quarterly 1 and 4, gu., a chev. 
erm. between three men’s heads in profile couped 
ar. (Williams); 2 and 3, Gu., a chev. or between 
three stags’ heads cabossed ar., attired of the second 
(Griffith) ; 3, the last quartering is somewhat in- 
comprehensible ; Ar., a cross flory sa. between four 
choughs ppr. armed gu. are the arms of one of the 
Welsh tribes, but the royal arms on the chief, &c., 
I do not understand. The marshalling of both 
shields as blazoned is peculiar, and I shall be 
greatly obliged if your correspondent will kindly 
forward me wax impressions. E. Fry Wane. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


Bupzvs (7* §. vi. 289, 431).—Mr. Watrorp’s 
note is slightly misleading. The lines quoted by 
him are rarely sung at ‘‘ Benediction.” They are 
part of St. Thomas Aquinas’s hymn ‘ Pange Lingua,’ 
sung at vespers on the feast of Corpus Christi. 
The last two verses of this hymn are always sung 
at “ Benediction,” but do not contain the lines 
given by Mr. Watrorp. The whole hymn is but 
rarely used at this service. Grorce Anevs. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


Cueat Breap §. vi. 367).—Dr. Morray 
will find the ‘*‘ cheat loaf” described and discussed 
in Harrison’s ‘ England, ii. vi.153-4. Gifford has 
a slight note on the subject in Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Masque of Augurs.’ I have never been able to 
find the word fully discussed. H. C. Harr. 


See Halliwell, s.v., for a note upon this, with 
references. C. B. 

Deata or J. S. vi. 9, 56, 118, 
252).—I have not observed John Barwick, D.D., 


mentioned by contributors to this subject as bein, 
by the king at his death. ‘It is said he assis 
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Dr. Hewitt in the melancholy duties of the scaf- 
fold ; and was highly instrumental in King Charles 
IL’s restoration” (Hutchinson’s ‘ Durham,’ s. v. 
“Cathedral Church.” Vide Each., ‘ Hist.,’ p. 751). 
Dr. Barwick was subsequently Dean of Durham 
and Rector of Houghton-le-Spring, and was finally 
(1661) made Dean of St. Pan's. R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmoutb, 


Corxous (7 vi. 427).—Doubtless this is 
caukous, cauk (= calk, calx), so spelt, being the term 
in the eastern counties for limestone. Cavwk is also 
a term for sulphate of barytes, as found, I think, in 
copper mines. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


A corkous meadow must be such as has a cal- 
careous soil. Holloway’s ‘ Provincialisms’ gives 
the word cauk thus, “Cauk (calc, Brit. chalk). 
Calcareous earth in general ; any sort of limestone. 
Norfolk, Suffolk.” STEGGALL. 


Cork, cawk, cauk, calk (calx), lime or chalk ; so 
corkous (supposing the word to be right)=cal- 
careous, chalky. ©. S. K. must judge whether 
this will suit the nature of the soil. It is offered 
as a conjecture only. W. E. Bocetey. 


A similar word is in use in many parts of Ire- 
land, applied to wide fiat marshy meadows often 
flooded by an adjoining river. Joyce gives, ‘‘ Cor- 
cach, a marsh, low swampy ground,” and “ Corcas, 
another form of the word, is also very common ” 
(‘Irish Names of Places,’ Dublin, 1869). 


Roxe (7" §. vi. 186, 331).—Roke as a noun 
is, I believe, found in various counties. In York- 
shire I have heard it used of mist upon the hills, 
whilst in Sussex it denotes the steam from boil- 
ing water. What your correspondent at the first 
reference wished to direct attention to was the use 
of roke as the preterite of reek. This use is evi- 
dently a survival of the A.-S. redc, pret. of redcan. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tae ‘ Diatect Dictionary’ (7* §. vi. 
346).—I think it not unlikely that the sifting of 
*N. & Q” for dialect words has already been done. 
The report of the E.D.S. for 1881 states :— 

“There is at length a chance that the long-promised 
and much-needed index to the provincialisms mentioned 
in Notes and Queries will shortly be ready for publica- 
tion. The editorship has been undertaken by Mr. Brit- 
} ae hopes to have it ready in time for issue in 

Although the work has not been published 
I have no doubt that much ie is uaa, and 
that it would be simple waste of time and energy 
for Mr. Patmen’s helpers to begin the task de novo. 

Sr. 


Dictionary Desipgerata (7* §. vi. 267, 453). 
—Cheek.—The examples alleged by Mr. Harr 
will do little to prove an early use of cheek = sauci- 


ness, A priors it might be argued against his 
contention that familiar and slangy phrases do not 
thus dribble down the ages, now drying up, and 
now again flowing. If this use of the word had 
been in any degree current from the sixteenth 
century onward, we might reckon with almost 
absolute certainty to find some evidence for it in 
light literature of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Yet Dr. Murray has nota single 
example before 1840. 

I have looked at Sir John Harington’s epigram, 
which I observe that Mr. Hart quotes somewhat 
loosely. I give it in full :— 

Ie 't for a grace, or ist for some disleeke, 

Where others kisse with lip, you giue the cheeke! 
Some note that for a pride in your behauiour, 

But I should rather take it for a fauour : 

For I, to show my kindnesse and my loue, 

Would leaue both lip and cheeke to kisse your gloue : 
Now with the cause to make you plain acquainted, 
Your gloue ’s perfum'd, your lip and cheek are painted, 
If Mr. Harr has read the whole epigram I cag 
only marvel at his finding ‘‘ a double sense” in it, 

There remains only the passage of ‘ Royster 
Doyster,’ carrying us back over more than three 


centuries, 

I shrew his best cheek, 
The sense may not be quite clear or certain, 
I fancy that chronology makes it fifty to one against 
Mr. Hart's interpretation ; but if I may hazard 
my own opinion, I imagine that a similar chrono- 
logical difficulty alone prevented the speaker from 
a more forcible allusion to his friend’s eyes, the 
choice of a special part for devotion being about 
equally reasonable in either phrase. Any way, I 
should think it certain that Dr. Murray has not, 
as Mr. Harr hastily assumes, “overlooked” the 
place. C. B. Mouwr. 


Sons or Epwarp III. (7 S. v. 468; vi. 17, 
111, 250).—There was a very common feeling in 
the eastern counties against naming children after 
brothers or sisters of the same name who had 
previously died. My father was the third of his 
name in his family, and it was considered a proof 
of strong-mindedness in his parents going against 
the superstition. Sir Walter Scott, in his * Life; 
by Lockhart (Cadell, 1839), vol. viii. p. 328, says, 
“Of my father’s family I was the second Walter, 
if not the third.” A. B. 


Ope (7* S. vi. 348).—*“ Ode, woad for dyeing” 
(Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary ’). 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tea anp Scanpat (7" vi. 282).— Me 
Bovcuter asks what was the “twist” of which 
the retired citizen took a dish. Hotten’s ‘Sling 
Dictionary’ says that twist is gin and b 
mixed. "he * Pendennis,’ vol. ii. chap. i., we at 
told that “the gin twist and devilled turkey had 
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no charms for” Mr. Harry Foker. Mr. Mortimer 
Collins, in ‘Frances,’ chap. v., seems to use the 
word simply as a ——— for ordinary grog : “As 
Walter Carey smoked his evening pipe over his 
evening twist, he felt perfectly satisfied.” 

go. L, APPERsON. 


Avruors or Quotations Wantep (7" §. vi. 


= By the side of a murmuring stream. 

This has been attributed to Canning, and is a parody 
one of Rowe’seongs. It is printed, with references, 

‘N. & Q.,’ 3rd 8, iv. 208, 299, which last number (299) 

has been unfortunately omitted from the indexes. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 

AnA ‘'” the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber. Written 
by Himself. A New Edition, with Notes and Supple- 
ment by Robert W. Lowe, 2 vols, (Nimmo.) 

An annotated edition of Colley Cibber’s immortal ‘ Apo- 

logy’ has long been demand After the appearance of 

the second edition, the task of supplying Cibber’s omissions 
was undertaken by Anthony Aston, whose ‘ Brief Supple- 
ment ’—one of the scarcest and most curious of theatri- 
cal tracts—is for the first time reprinted as an appendix 
to the present volume. Fora more systematic attempt 
at annotation the world had to wait until the publication, 
in 1822, of the “ Apology, with Criticisms and Explana- 
tory Notices,” the authorship of which is—not without 
dispute—claimed by Edmund Bellchambers, No further 
effort at supplying Cibber’s deficiences has been made 
until the appearance of Mr. Lowe’s valuable and autho- 
ritative edition, which, so far as regards the requirements 
of the present generation, may well be regarded as final. 

A young, an arduous, and an enthusiastic worker in the 

field he occupies, Mr. Lowe, to whom are owing a ‘ Bib- 

liographical Account of English Theatrical Literature,’ 
and a new and an annotated edition of Doran's ‘ Their 

Majesties’ Servants,’ has not contented himself with the 

sources of information which are generally accessible. 

From the M&S. in the British Museum, the records of 

the Lord Chamberlain's office, and the Cibber Collections 

in the Forster Library at South Kensington he has drawn 
much new and valuable information, now for the first 
time set before the public. By aid of his researches he 
has corrected many errors of his predecessors, and, what 
is even more iroportant, supplied the dates, in which 

Cibber is reprehensibly pI and inaccurate. By re- 

printing, also, for tho first time, the work of Anthony 

Aston to which previous reference has been made, and 

the patent granted by Charles II. to Sir William D’Aven- 

ant, and supplying the first complete reprint of Wright's 

‘ Historia Histrionica,’ he has given his work signal value, 

and rendered it indispensable to all students of the stage. 

It is not easy to over-estimate the value of the supple- 

mentary chapter which Mr. Lowe appends. With the 

mention of Mr, Lowe's additions the claims of the re- 
= are far from exhausted. The illustrations consti- 

te an attraction which will commend the work to all 
collectors and book-lovers. These include twenty-six 
portraits and eighteen chapter headings, all specially 
engraved for the present edition. The portraits are 
copper-plate mezzotinte, engraved from the best and 
most authentic originals, Among them are Betterton, 

Anthony Leigh as the Friar in Dryden’s ‘ Spanish Friar,’ 

Mrs. Barry, Vanbrugh, and Pope, by Sir Godfrey Knel- 

ler, Grisoni’s famous picture of Cibber as Lord Fopping- 


ton, in the possession of the Garrick Club, and others by 
Vanloo, Van Bleeck, H. Gravelot, and other eminent 
artists. The chapter headings, meanwhile, representing 
scenes from plays, illustrating the costumes, manner, 
and appearance of the actors of Cibber’s period, are 
taken from contempo authorities, and are mar- 
vellously executed by M. Adolphe Lalauze, Five 
hundred and ten copies in all of this work, all num- 
bered, have been issued, and the type has been dis- 
tributed. Type, paper, and binding are worthy of the 
association in which they are placed, and the entire 
work, like others from the same source, is a joy to the 
bibliopbile, 


Diocesan Histories.—Hereford. By Rev. H. W. Phillott. 

(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 
Tux history of the diocese of Hereford is not so in- 
teresting as that of many of the other ecclesiastical 
divisions of our land. Its chronicles are mainly the 
annals of a quiet neighbourhood. By far the most 
notable person connected with the see of Hereford is 
Thomas de Cantilupe, who was one of the last English- 
men ever canonized. His life was one of constant 
struggle after he ascended the episcopal throne. Mr. 
Phillott tells his story in a lively and picturesque manner. 
He says that as late as 1610 some of the eaint’s bones 
were carried in procession during an outbreak of the 
Plague. Such an event occurring in then puritan Eng- 
land is very strange, Unhappily, the plan on which 
this series is written precludes references to authorities. 
In this case we wish the rule could have been dispensed 
with, No doubt some of our readers can supply the 
deficiency. Swynderby, the Lollard, was conspicuous 
as a Hereford heretic. He is commonly believed to 
have been burnt in 1401, and if we are not mistaken a 
woodcut of the horrible tragedy, executed about sixty 
years ago, is in existence. Mr. Phillott thinks that this 
isa mistake, “It seems unlikely that the capture and 
execution of so conspicuous a heretic should not be 
recorded in official documents, and a more probable 
supposition is that he escaped into some foreign country 
and died there.” 


THE Edinburgh Review for October devotes its opening 
article to the consideration of the life and work of 
William, Lord Grenville, who came “of a politica 
family,” and could hardly have failed to enter upon a 
political career. That career, which commenced at 
twenty-three with his return for the borough of Buck- 
ingham, and, after a long and honourable devotion to 
the public service, in and out of office, restored him 
to the quiet enjoyment of the rhododendrons of Drop- 
more, was in many respects noticeable, and in some, 
perhaps unique. Lord Grenville was greater at Drop- 
more than in Downing Street, though he had played no 
inconsiderable part among the statesmen of his day. 
Something of the characteristic beauties of Dropmore 
seems to belong to the story of Dorothy Usborne, of 
Chicksands, as told in her quaint and interesting corre- 
spondence with her future husband, Sir William Temple, 
Mistress Dorothy had a keen sense of humour, and 
seems to have been mightily amused at some of the 
varied list of suitors who offered themselves for her 
hand, when her heart was already given, It says 
much for Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s son, that 
he should be distinguished as the one who alone in- 
terested Dorothy Osborne. The story of the House of 
Percy, as told by Mr. de Fonblanque, forms a fitting 
tribute to English family history; but when we reflect 
that nearly the whole of the historic Percies, of ballad 
fame, down to Josceline, last Earl of Northumberland 
of the medizval line, who looks down upon us from the 
walls of Petworth, were not Percies at all, we must admit 
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that, in the point of unbroken male descent, their old 
enemy, the Douglas, had the advantage of them. The 
episode of the Dublin trunkmaker is passed over in silence 
by the Edinburgh reviewer, In the story of the Turrettini 
family we are carried into quite another sphere, that of 
theology, and pass from Lucca to Geneva, with those 
who being persecuted in one city fled unto another in 
the stormy days of the Reformation, The Turrettini, 
among whom was numbered a friend of John Milton, 
were a distinguished race in their day, and were, so far 
as was possible to theologians in such a time of bitter 
strife, lovers of peace, whose memory deserves to be kept 
m. Modern Geneva differs from the Geneva of 
alvin and Turrettini in that it suffers most from that 
which the Edinburgh reviewer considers Matthew 
Arnold's chief fault as a teacher—the having no certain 
assurance of anything to teach. 


Tae Quarterly Review for October devotes its first 
attention to ‘Robert Elsmere,’ a rather typical young 
Oxford man of the present day, who gets ordained some- 
what in a fit of enthusiasm, and eventually comes to the 
conclusion that he does not think much pumpkins of 
Christianity. This type was not common in our own 
Oxford days, but we believe the picture drawn by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward may be taken as fairly representative of 

s she sees around her, Whether the book in which 

e has embodied her presentment of Agnosticism reall 
required the solemn treatment which has sent it throug’ 
#0 many editions is a point on which opinions may differ, 
It is with a certain sense of relief that we turn to so 
different a subject as the consideration of as & 
fine art, where, after pressing Aristophanes and Shak- 
speare into his service, the Quarterly reviewer settles 
down into an interesting discussion on the verse of the 
late Edward Lear, written with a strongly sympathetic 
pen, as of one to whom the writing calls up memories 
of the terraced garden of Mr. Lear’s villa at San Remo, 
and of its owner singing to his own music the melan- 
choly tale of the courtship of the Yonghy-Bonghy-bo. 
True though it be that “far and few are the lands where 
the Jumblies live,” the echo of the quaintly expressed 
determination of their friends, if they live, to go to sea 
in a sieve and seek the hills of the Chankly Bore, is 
known to many a reader in many a land, to children of 
varying ages, and carries with it the memory of a kind 
old man, who ended his days by the tideless Midland 
sea. In the late Matthew Arnold's extensive contribu- 
tions to our literature the Quarterly finds much to 
criticize, chiefly from a theological point of view, It is 
interesting to compare the views of the writers in the 
current number of the twogreat quarterlies. We ourselves 
like to recall Matthew Arnold as we remember him 
best, telling the touching story of the lives and life-work 
of Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin, with the sympathy 
of one who was poet as well as critic, 

Avy admirable number of the Universal Review is that 
for December. The most interesting article, in the 
revelation it affords, is that of M. Louis de Fourcaud 
on ‘Willette et le Chat Noir.’ A talent of the most 
original order is shown in the marvellous sketches which 
are reproduced, Mr. Traill’s ‘The Doom of the Muses’ 
is very brilliant, and General Gordon and Mr. Brit- 
ten’s ‘ The Forbidden Fruit and the Garden of Eden’ 
very striking. Mr. Thomas Hardy sends a short story 
that reminds us curiously of the opening of ‘ Adam 
Bede.’ Mr, Swinburne, Mr. Burnand, and Mr. Quilter 
are also among the contributors, 


Tur Rev. Francis Haslewood, Rector of St. Matthew’s, 
Ipswich, and author of ‘ Memorials of Smarden,’ &c 


Monuments and Vicars,’ including a reprint of a rare 
pamphlet describing the destruction of the chureh by 
lightning in 1672, and entitled ‘ This Winter's Wonders, 
The book will contain copies of all the monumental ig. 
scriptions, completely indexed, with some extracts from 
the registers, and pedigrees. 
Mr. W. A. Crouston’s ‘Group of Eastern 

and Stories,’ from the Persian, Oordoo, and Tamil, is now 
at press, and making such good progress that the author 
expects to issue it to subscribers in February next. The 
prospectus may still be obtained on application to the 
editor, 233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a > slip of paper, with the 
—- the — = such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the peter communication a Duplicate.” 


Incusus (‘‘ If doughty deeds my lady please ").—Ob. 
tainable as a song at any music dealer's. It is included in 
‘The Universal Songster,’ Routledge, 3 vols., and is there 
assigned to the Marquis of Montrose, 1640. Mr, Pal 
grave, in ‘The Golden Treasury,’ ascribes it to Graham 
of Gartmore, and classes it among poems of 1700 to 180), 
Information concerning Graham of Gartmore and his 
claims to the authorship would be welcome. 

Ienoramvus, Clifton (‘Modern Times; or, the Adven- 
tures of Gabriel Outcast’).—By John Trusler, LL.D, 
See Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’; also Watt, 
* Bibliotheca Britannica,’ and Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Litera- 
ture.’ 


Henry J. Duperon (‘‘ The baker's wife went into 
the garden to get a cabbage leaf,” &c.).—We have always 
heard this attributed to Foote. 

J. B. 8. seeks the source of the line “ All's fair in lore 
and war.” 

Hermentrube (“ Topographical Notes ”).—Thanks; 
shall appear in new volume. 

Mr. E. Watrorp begs to thank an unknown friend 
for the words and music of the ‘Steam Arm’ and ths 
* Cork Leg.’ 

M. I, J. (“* Macbeth, 1673 "").—By Sir Wm. D’Ave 
nant, and is worth two or three shillings, 

H. P. Mater (“Is Light a Force in Itself ?’).—This 
is surely suited to Science Gossip rather than‘ N. & Q’ 

E. Maser (“Shakspeare Emendations ”).—If 
you will consult Schmidt’s ‘Shakespeare Lexicon’ you 
will find many of your conjectures have been anticipated 

E, H. Buaxeney (“ Reliable”).—The subject is ex- 
hausted in Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie’s Dictionary.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements aad 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 2 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; sad 


bas in the press a new volume, ‘ Benenden, Kent, its 


to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NEW SERIES OF 
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So many Volumes are now comprised in the current Series 

of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, that I have deemed it ex- 

lient, for the convenience of its readers, to commence with 
anuary, 1889, a New Series of the Journal. 

It will be my earnest endeavour to ensure for the New 
Series the favour with which its predecessors have been re- 
ceived, and for which I take this” opportunity of expressing 
my grateful thanks; and I trust that I may be enabled to 
maintain in the future the high standard of literary merit for 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, London. 


EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE.- 


*OCHICHTEN. With Questions Conversation. and 
Vocabulary, Twenty-sixth Edition. i%mo. cloth, 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels ia Ital 
= Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 

Be Tables, and Index. New Edition. 

“ Dr. "pte give all the and geographical 
formation needed. Education. 


"—Journal of 


(Il) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
EI 2 DICHTER UND PAGE. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 


Part I.—Contents: 1. 
3. DER 
12mo. 


Part Il. —Contents: R PROZESS. BID 
List UND With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 0. cloth, 28. 6d. 

"perl. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
Part IlI.—Contents: DER AGENT. Bo Size Act, By 
Second Edition. 


With N lzmo. cloth, 
(IIL) SCHILLER'S NEFFE ALS 0} ON KEL. 
7 otes, and Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegen 
neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of 
*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
Rotes ¥ care and lucidi 
and scientific glossary are great = y 
“We condialiy recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
en ng and improving reading-book for the middle or higher 
forms.”. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. eloth, 2. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
ntroduction containi = Elements of Grammar, by L. 


BRAUNFELS and A. ©. WHIT 
Fourth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3a. éd. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


scoording to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
Bxercises.— KEY to the Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


Price 12. (Large Folding Sheet), I 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN @ 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used - 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. vi 


4. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION & 
DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added 
aN n Histo Explanatory Notes 
Vocabulary. FRALDERSDUREF. 


1gmo. cloth, ls 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a, 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selem 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulagy 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3a. 64, 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Tract 
from English VEU.— 


ish into French. With Notes by G. A. NE 
to the same, 38. 6d, 


12mo. cloth, 54. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY@ 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI Professor 
Italian in Queen's College, London. q 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, Se, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIAN Ee 
with Notes for Beginners. 


Twelfth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 38. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re 
King’s College, Londog. A KEY to the Exercises, Lime. 


Price 5e. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extract 
from ern Italian Poets (from Alfieri e Present 
With aod Biographical Notices by 
“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can requill 
They prove, too, that the authoress possesses not only an 
acquaintance’ the Italian language, but critical powers of 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Note™ 


Introduction (on the G: Metres, &c.), and Questions for Ei 
amination, by CHAMLUS BADHAM, 


Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHE 
of Dindorf, with English Note, 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Late 


Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LHNE 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated inti 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, 


Peinted by FRANCIS, Athen 


Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, 
FRANCIS, at No. 23, 9, Took "y-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 


E.C.; and Published by the said 
—Saturday, December 23, 
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